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Prusstan Navy.—The steamers Acadia and 
Britannia, of the Cunard line, have been pur- 
chased for the use of that Govornment, and will 
be added to the United States (recently purchased), 
in the formation of a navy. 

i id 

CALIFORNIA AND Orecon Mart via Havana, 

Cuacres AND Panama.—The Postmaster General 





announces that :—The United States steam packet | 


Fatcon, will be despatched from the port of New 
York on Thursday, the 8th of March next. The 


public is hereby notified that mails may be sent | 


to New York, Charleston, South Carolina; Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and New Orleans, Louisiana ; 
to be conveyed by said steam packet, which will 
sail from New York on the 8th; from Charles- 


ton, S. C., on the llth; from Savannah, Ga., on | 


the 12th, touching at Havana; and from New 
Orleans on the 18th of March next. 

Mail bags will be made up at New York, to 
be forwarded to all the points, above named ; 
also for Chagres, Panama, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Monterey, San Francisco, and Astoria. 
The Postmasters of Charleston, Savannah, and 
New Orleans, will also make up mails for the 
points stated, to be sent on board of the Falcon, 
upon her arrival at their respective ports. 

The entire postage for a single letter not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce in weight, will be 12} cents 
to Havana; 20 cents to Chagres; 30 cents to 
Panama—to be paid in all cases—and 40 cents 
to San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San 
Francisco and Astoria, to be prepaid, or sent un- 
paid, at the option of the writer. 

Newspapers and pamphlets, sea postage, three 
cents each, and inland postage to be added. 

agediejansageeamaiina aasicimiat 

Turtiets Coneress.—The Thirtieth Congress 
terminated its labors on the morning of the fourth 
inst., having been in continuous session for nearly 
twenty-one hours. It is greatly to be deplored 
that the Sabbath was violated, and that so much 
business remained to be acted upon after the hours 
lor secular employment had passed. A little 
forbearance on the part of several members, who 
Consumed much of the time of the Houses unne- 
cessarily, in wordy debate, would have brought 
the business to a close without this infraction of 
the Divine Law. 

The public business of the session is readily 


summed up: The passage of the several appro- | 


Priation bills: the establishment of a new depart- 
Ment at Washington, to be styled The Home De- 
partment ; the authorizing of the mints to coin 
double eagles and gold dollar pieces; the exten- 
8i0n of the revenue Jaws over the territory and 
Waters of Upper California; the establishment of 
the territorial government of Minesota; and the 
Provision for the execution of the treaty stipula- 
“tons with Mexico. 
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The territories of California and New Mexico 
are left without any government. 

A list of the acts passed, public and private, 
will be given in our next number. 


~~. 
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INAUGURATION OF GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 
— The imposing ceremony of inducting into the 
office of President of the United States, General 
Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, was performed on 
Monday last, in front of the Capitol, in presence 
of the Senate of the United States, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, the late Cabinet, the Diplo- 
matic Corps of the city, and an immense assem- 
blage of citizens from various parts of our Union. 
The oath of office was administered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, of the Supreme Court, prior to which 


dress—a copy of which will be found on our 
pages. 

The Cabinet nominations, made to the Senate, 
are as follows: 

J. M. Crayton, of Del., Secretary of State. 

W. M. Merepirn, of Pa., Secretary of the Trea- 
sUury. 

Tuomas Ewrine, of Ohio, Secretary for the Home 


_ Department. 


' 


Greorce W. Crawrorp, of Ga., Secretary of | 


| War. 


W. Baitarp Preston, of Va., Secretary of the 
Navy. 
Jacosp Cottamer, of Vt., Postmaster General. 
Reverpy Jounnson, of Md., Attorney General. 
Pha ES ME St ES 
Cuances 1n THE U.S. Senate.—The follow- 
ing changes in the Senate of the United States 





took place on the 4th inst. : 


The term for which Witt R. Kiva, of Ala- | 
bama, was appointed, having expired, and no} 


provision being made for a successor, the seat is 
now vacant. 
Truman Situ, (Whig) of Connecticut, has 


succeeded to the seat of John M. Niles (Dem.); 





whose term has expired. 


Wituiam H. Sewarp, (Whig) of New York, | 


occupies the place of John A. Dix, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. 


James Cooper, (Whig) of Pennsylvania, occu- | 
pies the place of Simon Cameron, (Dem.); whose 


term has expired. 

Pierre Soure, (Dem.) of Louisiana, occupies 
the place of Henry Johnson, (Whig); whose term 
has expired. 

Moses Norris, Jr., (Dem.) of New Hamp- 
shire, occupies the place of Charles G. Atherton, 
(Dem.); whose term has expired. 

Satmon P. Cuase, (Free Soil) of Ohio, occu- 


pies the place of William Allen, (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. ; 





Henry Cray, (Whig) of Kentucky, is elected 
to the seat of Thomas Metcalfe, (Whig); whose 
term has expired. 

James Wuitcoms, (Free Soil) of Indiana, oc- 
cupies the seat of E. A. Hannegan, (Dem.); whos 
term has expired. 

Jackson Morton, (Whig) of Florida, occupies 
the place of J. D. Westcott, Jr., (Dem.); whose 
term has expired. 


Wa. C. Dawson, (Whig) of Georgia, occupies | 
the place of H. I. Johnson, (Dem.); whose term | 


has expired. 

James Suretps, (Dem.) of Illinois, has been 
elecied by the Legislature in the place of Sidney 
Breese, (Dem.); whose term has expired. 

Joun Wates, (Whig) of Delaware, elected by 
the Legislature of that State to fill the seat of 
John M. Clayton, appointed Secretary of State 
under the administration of President Taylor, 
took his seat on the 26th ult. 





| 
| 





Lewis Cass, (Dem.) of Michigan, re-elected by 
the Legislature of that State to the place tempo- 
rarily filled by Thomas Fitzgerald, (Dem.) re- 
sumed his seat on the 3rd inst. 

3} The state of parties in the Senate now 
stands :— Whigs 25, Democrats 31, Free Soilers 3, 
and one vacancy. 
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Postat ARRANGEMENT witH Bremen.—The 
Baltimore American says:—The Report of the 
Postmaster General, communicated to Congress 
on the 6th ult., sets forth the basis of the Postal 
arrangement concluded some time since with the 
Government of Bremen. From this it appears 
that privileges and advantages have been obtained 





‘by our Government which will tend greatly to 
the President-elect pronounced the customary ad-| 


facilitate the mail intercourse between our people 
and those of the German States. By the new 
arrangement an exchange of mails has been ef- 
fected on terms of reciprocal accommodation, al- 
most as free and unrestricted as those by which 
our domestic system is carried through the States 
of the Union. The American mails, conveyed in 
our steamers, are received at the mouth of the 
Weser, some forty miles below the city of Bre- 
men, whence they are conveyed by the Bremen 
Government, free of charge, their postage being 
remitted on our mails and all mails sent to and 
from this country under the new arrangement. 

On the German lines beyond Bremen the mails 
to and from the United States are conveyed at 
uniform rates, even lower than the range of their 
own inland postage rates, and fully fifty per cent. 
lower than the rates fixed by some of the German 
States in their arrangements with other nations. 
By the new arrangements the Bremen Post Office 
becomes an agent of our Post Office Department, 
not only for the distribution and forwarding of 
our mails, but for the collection and payment of 
all American postages that may be prepaid or 
collected in Germany, at the same commission 
that is allowed to our own lJocal Postmasters. In 
like manner the Bremen Department will collect 
and pay over to the several European Govern- 
ments participating in the arrangement, their pos- 
tonge money which may have been prepaid or col- 
lected in the United States. 

The privilege of sending correspondence from 
either country to the other, with the postage un- 
paid or prepaid, at the option of the sender, either 
in whole or in part, has been arranged with all parts 
of Germany, except the Austrian dominions, Ba- 
varia and Baden. As soon as the government of 
Bremen can secure this privilege for itself from 


| these governments, or any others in Europe, the 
| United States are to be allowed to participate in 


the arrangement. In short, the new treaty hus 
effected all between Germany and the United 


| States that has been accomplished by the recent 


j 
{ 


} 
| 
| 
{ 





postal arrangement between the United States 
and Great Britain. Below will be found a list 
of all the foreign postage rates as adjusted by the 


«| Bremen arrangement, which may be prepaid in 
| this country or not, at the option of the sender. 


This list is copied from the official report: 
]. Foreign postages to be charged in addition to 


| American poslage— 


Altona, 6 cents 
Bremen, (nothing.) 

Brunswick, 6 
Cassel, 12 
Coburgh. 12 
Darmstadt, 12 
Frankfort-on--he-Maio, 12 
Gotha, ~° 12 
Hamburgh, 6 
Hanover, 6 
Hesse Hamburgh, 12 


Kiel, il 
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Lippe Detmold, 2 
Lubec, — 9 
Mecklinburg Schwerin, 12 
Mecklinburg Sirelitz, }2 
Nassau, 12 
Oldenburg, 5 
Prussia, (kingdom and provinces,) 12 
Reuss, 12 
Saxe Altenburgh, 12 
Saxe Meiningen, * 12 
Saxe Weimar, 12 
Saxony, (kingdom,) 12 
Schaumburg Lippe, 12 
Schwartzburg Reidolstadt, 12 
Schwartzburg Sunderhausen, 12 
Wurtemburg, (kingdom,) 12 


Single letters to the above-named places limi- 
ted to half an ounce in weight, and postage may 
be prepaid or left unpaid, or the United States 
postage alone may be prepaid, at the option of 
the sender. 


2. Denmark—Copenhagen and fur- 


thest parts 22 cents. 
Norway—Bergen, Christina, and 

furthest paris 30 
St. Peter-burg or Cronstadt 24 
Sweden—Stockholm and furthest 

parts 39 


To the above-named places in table Q, half 
ounce to the single letter, United States postage 
only should be prepaid. 


3. Alexandria 37 cents 
Austria, (empire and provinces) 18 
Baden 18 
Basle and other parts of Switzerland 21 
Bavaria 22 
Cairo 37 
Constantinople 37 
Greece 37 
italy, eastern towns of 18 


In table 3, quarter ounce to the single letter, 
United States postage only should be prepaid. 


4. Newspapers and printed matter one-fourth of 
the letter rates, and to be placed in narrow 
bands, without any writing whatever on them. 


Il. United Slates postage— 


1. Letter packet postage is 24 cents single letter, 
not exceeding half an ounce, in addition to in- 
Janc, which is 5 or 10 cents, according to dis- 
tance—can be prepaid or left upaid, according 
to the places to which addressed. (See the 
foregoing lists and the remarks accompanying 
them.) 

2. Newspaper and pamphlet packet postage 3 
cents each, in addition to inland, which is 2} 
cents foreach pamphlet not exceeding 1 ounce, 
and 1] cent for each additional ounce or frac- 
lion, and 3 certs a newspaper—must be pre- 
paid in all cases. S. R. HOBBIE, 

First Assist. P. M. General. 


Pare RON 


‘National Affairs. 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Epwarp E. Hanneeay, of Indiana, to be Minis- 
ter of the United States at the court of Berlin. 


Gustavus C. Cusuman, of Maine, to be Consul 
of the United States for the port of Chagres in 
the Republic of New Granada. 


Marcus I. Gaines, of Virginia, to be Consul 
of the United States for the City and Kingdom of 
Tripoli. 

James L. Epwarps, to be Commissioner of 
Pensions. 


A. Hyarr Smitn, of Wisconsin, to be Attorney 
of the United States for that district, vice Thomas 
W. Sutherland, resigned. 

oettleten 
ARMY. 

303° The Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun, says: ‘“‘ The Senate of the United 
States has directed the President to restore Capt. 
Shaumburg to his original rank ia the Army.” 


33 Col. Wm. S. Harney, of the second Dra- 
goons, arrived at Lavaca, on the-6th ult., and 
Jeft fur San Antonio on the following day. 


iL 3 Brevet Lieut. Col. Bumford, of the Sth 
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Infantry, left Lavaca, with his command on the 
7th ult , for San Antonio. 

3-> General Worth will leave San Antonio 
on or about the Ist of April, for the purpose of 
establishing the post of El Paso, on the Rio 
Grande. The expedition will be accompanied 
by Col. Hays, who, with General Worth, will 
visit the river Gila. ; 
> 


NAV YT. 


3 = The schooner, Fuirirt, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Farren, arrived at Pensacola, on the 7th 
ult., from a cruise on the Gulf. 


3C >> The sloop-of-war, Germantown, Com. 
Lowndes, was at Aux Cayes, on the 27th January, 
having arrived from Jacmei on the 25th, and was 
to sail in a few days for St. Thomas. 

3->> The U. St. steamer, ALLEGHANY, Was 
at Genoa, Ist ult.—Boston Ailas. 


3- > The U. S. brig, Porpoisz, Com. Gordon, 
sailed from Porto Praya, Cape de Verd Isles, on 
the 15th of January, for the Windward Islands. 


3. >> The U.S, sloop-of-war, Savannan, sail- 
ed from Boston Harbor, bound to the Pacific, on 
the Ist inst. 


3S The U. S. sloop-of-war, Sararoaa, ar- 
rived at Pensacola; on the 2lst ult., after four 
months’ cruise on the Gulf. 


Com. Witkinson.—Orders have been received 
at Norfolk, detaching Com. Wilkinson from the 
command of the Home Squadron, upon the arri- 
val and assuming the command by the Commo- 
dore who may be appointed to succeed him. 


Captain LavaLetrte.—The crew of the United 
States frigate Congress, recently arrived at Nor- 
folk, have published, in the Beacon of that city, a 
card, in which they speak in the most flattering 
terms of ‘the uniformly urbane, noble and hu- 
mane deportment” of their commander, Captain 
Elie A. F. Lavallette, during their late cruise to 
the Pacific and West Coast of Mcxico. 


CommoporeE Parxer.—The Washington Union 
says :—Com. Foxall Parker returned from Ger- 
many by the way of Liverpool, in the Europa, 
and arrived in this city on Sunday. He leaves 
it this evening for Boston. He has been appoin- 
ted to the command of the Home Squadron—of 
seven or eight vessels—to relieve Commodore 
Wilkinson, who is compelled by temporary in- 
disposition to relinquish it. He expects to be at 
Norfolk by the 10th March, to raise his flag in 
the Raritan. It is not probable that he wili re- 
sign his commission in the American navy, or 
return to Germany, although he has been offered 
the commission of admiral in the squadron of the 
Germanic Confederation, which is slowly inerea- 
sing. It is not probable that any of the Ameri- 
can navy officers will, for the present, attach 
themselves to the Germanic squadron. Congress 
will scarcely, at this late period of the session, 
give their consent to any An.erican officers en- 
tering foreign service, which the federal consti- 
tution makes indispensable. | 
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THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
SECOND SESSION. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, Fibruary 22, 1849. 


In Senatr.—Proposed amendinents to Civil and 
Diplomatic Biil.—Mr. Webster rose to present a 
preposition, providing for the temporary govern- 
ment of California and New Mexico, as a sub- 
stitute jor Mr. Wailker’s amendment to the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, if the Se- 
nate shall deem that bill a proper place for it; 
and, if not, as a substitute tor the bill for the 
admission of California and New Mexico as 
States into the Union, reported from the Select 
Committee of the Senate on that subject. 

The Senate, he said, had been engaged for 
some days in the discussion of this important 
question, and of the kind of government at this 
lume necessary and expedient. He had listéned 
with respect to the several speeches which had 
been made on the subject, and had carefully ex- 
amined the several propositions, in the shape of 


——L 





amendments, to organise the territory into States, 
Low before the Senate. 


Se 


To these there seemed to him objections, a, 
well from the manner of their introduction 4, 
from the character of the proposiiions the». 
selves and, wished now, in the form of a bill, io 
suggest what appeared to him to be the most ex. 
pedient course to pursue at present in regard to 
these territories. If it be the opinion-of the Se. 
nate that some government shall be provided (o, 
them at the present session, and that this may 
with propriety be done in the Civil and Dipjo. 
matic Appropriation Bill, be would offer his pro. 
position as an amendment to that bill; but if jt 
be the sentiment of the House that the California 
bill shall be considered, then he would offer it as 
a substitute for that bill. 

This proposition of Mr. Webster is in substance, 
as follows:—That the President shall hold the 
territories in occupation and subjugation by 
such naval and military force, as he shall deen 
necessary for the well government and order of 
the country ; that martial law shall only prevai| 
so far as courts martial may be found necessary 
to regulate the said forces so employed ; that the 
existing laws of the territories shall be continued 
in force and effect, in the same manner as though 
the provinces still formed an integral part of 
Mexico; and finally, that the civil officers now 
in office there, shall be retained, until other- 
wise directed by the President, who shall be au- 
thorized to remove and appoint at his discie- 
tion,—and that this law shall continue in force 
until the close of the next session, unless super- 
seded by act of Congress—provided that martial 
law shall not be declared, neither msr.ial courts 
be held, other than the ordinary courts martial 
for the trial of persons connected with the mili- 
tary and naval service. Ordered tc be printed. 

Mr. Dayton also presented a proposition of 
similar purport, which he intended to offer as au 
amendment, authorizing the President to govern 
the territories in the same manner as Florida 
and Louisiana were governed under Similur cir. 
cumstances, being a copy nearly of the old law 
authorizing temporary civil and military govern- 
ment in the latter. Ordered to be printed. 

Gold Coinage.—Mr. Atherton, from the finance 
committee, reported, with anamendment, House 
bill authorizing the coinage of gold dollars aud 
double eagles, 

Arms to Californians. —T he joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to furnish arms 
and ammunition to persons going to California and 
New Mexico, was taken up and pas-ed. 

Amendments to the Constitution.—Mr. Under- 
wood gave notice that he would offer on to-mv- 
row several amendments to the Constitution, in 
substance as fullows:—That no President of the 
United States shall be eligidie to office a second 
time, until after the expiration of four years 
from such term for which he may be elected ; 
that Federal Judges shall be removed from office, 
by the address of the two Houses of Congress, 
io the President; that no member of Congress 
shall be eligible to nomination or appointment 
to any post, under the Federal Goveroment|, 
while a member of either House; that vills, 
veloed by the President, when presented to Cun- 
gress, shall become laws by the majority ol the 
two Houses, instead of as al present, the action 
of two-thirds of that body ; and that the tenure 
of civil offices shail be changed, so as to vest 
the right in Congress of limiung or extendig 
their terms and duration. 


House or Representatives.—-Territory of 
Minesota-—On motion ot Mr. Sibley, the rules 
were suspended in order to enable him to move 
that the Committee of the Whole on the State ol 
the Union be discharged from the further cou- 
sideration of the bill lor the establishment of te 
territorial government of Minesola. ‘The wio- 
lion was agreed to and we Committee dis- 
charged. 

The main question being ordered, the vole 
was taken on the fiist amendment to the bret 
section of the bill by the Committee on ‘Terri- 
tories, providing that from and afler the 4th of 
March next, instead of * trom anu after the pas- 
sage ol this act,” the territory of which lies, &., 
&c., be and is hereby erected into a tempuraly 
government, by the name of the Territory ol 
Minesota, &c., &c., and this amendment was re 
jected, 97 to 1Ul. 

‘Lube amendments appropriating $20,000 for 
the erection of public vuiidings, anu of $5,000 
for the purchase of a library were rejecteu. 

The jast amendment, viz: “ This act shall 
take effect fiom and aiter the 10th day of Mare, 
1849,” was then read and agreed jo, ayes 99, 











nays 95, 
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The bill was then ordered to be enzrossed and 
read a third time, but objection being made to 
its third reading to day, it goes over, under the 
les, 

Lighthouses, Buoys, &c.—Mr. Grinnell, from 
the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill for 
the erection and establishment of light-houses, 
light-boats, buoys, beacons, &c.—and a joint re- 
solution anthorizing the employment of two or 
more of the vessels of the navy in testing the 
ocean tracks recommended by Lieut. Maury ; 
which were read twice. 

Alco, a joint resolution, authorizing medals 
hereafter to foreign seamen and others who may 
render relief to American vessels in distress ; 

Also, a bill to exempt Spanish vessels from 
discriminating duties in certain cases; which 
were passed. 

California: —A resolution, heretofore offered, 
(o discharge the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union from the further considera- 
tion of the bill to extend the revenue laws over 
Upper California, and establish a collection dis- 
trict therein, was then taken up and adopted: 
107 to 35. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, and was read the third time and 
passed. 


Friday, February 23, 13848. 


Jn SenateE.—Extension of Revenue Laws over 
Califurnia.— House Bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the Revenue Laws of the United States 
over the territory of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, was read twice and referred to Commitee 
on Commerce, 

Mint at San Francisco.—Mr. Rusk, of Texas, 
oflered a joint resolution for the establishment 
of a branch Mint at San Francisco, California. 
it was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Bounty to Substitutes in the Late War.— Mr. 
Johnson, of Louisiana, reported a joint resolution 
in favor of giving a certain portion of bounty 
land to those persons who served as substitutes 
during the late war with Mexico. 

Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, offered an amend- 
ment providing that bounty lands be given to 
those soldiers who enlisted for five years, but 
were discharged before the expiration of their 
term of service. ‘The subject was discussed at 
large by Senators Downs, Johnson, and Jefferson 
Davis, and the amendment of the former gentle- 

an rejected. The resolution was then adopted. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—The Senate next 
resumed the consideration of the bill making 
appropriation for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
peuses of the government for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, rose and submit- 
tedas an amendment to Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment the following: 

That untul the end of the first session of the 
next Congress, unless other provision for the go- 
vernment ol the ‘Territories recently acquired 
from Mexico, under the late treaty wiih that 
Government, (dated second February, eighteen 
hundeced and torty-eight,) be sooner made by Con- 
gress, all the military, civil, and judicial powers 
exercised by the ollicers of the existing govern- 

ment of the same Verritories shail be vested in 
such person or persons, and shali be exercised in 
such manner as the President of the United States 
Sali direct, for the maintaiming the inhabitants 
ol said ‘Territories in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion; aud the laws ol 
the Luiled States, relating to the revenue and its 
Collection, shall be exteuded to said Territories. 
And the President of the United States shall be, 
aid he is hereby, authorized, within the term 
aloresaid, to establish such districts for the col- 
lection ot the revenue, and during the recess of 
Congress appoint such officers, whose commis- 
‘lous shall expire at the end of the next session 
Ol Congress, to enforce the said laws as to him 
Shall seem expedient; said officers to receive 
Such Compensation as the President may pre- 
stribe, nol exceeding double the compensation 
leretolore paid to similar officers of the Uniied 
Stales or its lerritories, fur like services ; and to 
Cvable the same to be dene, the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars shail be appropriated out of 
any money tu the treasury nol viterwise appro- 
priated, 

Mr. Dayton advocated the amendment. When 
he had Couciuded, Mr. Webster rose and said: The 
Senate and the country would bear wituess he 
had no hand m bringing about the state of things 
Calling lor such proceedings. ‘I'he Senate being 
how engaged in ihe present project, showed the 


‘mpolicy of territorial acquisitions on our South- 
ern borders—but things past should not be ming- 
led with the present. Enough for the day is the 
evil thereof. It was nut prudent to dweil too 
much on the past, nor wise to attempt too much 
for the future. Our duty now was to give a 
peaceable government to California, to preserve 
the lives of the good residents and to restrain the 
evil disposed. We should not go beyond this ob- 
ject at present. No attempt should be made to 
execute laws. This could not be done without 
courts which could only be established under a 
regular government. Any government for these 
territories must be at present, substantially a 
military one. A bill had come from the House 
for extending the revenue laws over the territo- 
ries. The course he would recommend to the 
Senate, would be to resist all those amendments 
to the appropriation bill, and when that bill was 
disposed of to take up the subject of territories 
and to act independently on it. If this course 
was adopted, when the House bill came up, 
he would move to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert the proposition offered on 
Wednesday. The disposition manifested by the 
Senate showed that none of these amendments to 
the appropriation bill were acceptable. He had 
avoided and would avoid all extraneous subjects, 
and would bring up no subjects calculated to 
prevent the adoption of a practical and secure 
system for regulating and preserving the peace 
in the new territories. Mr. Webster’s speech oc- 
cupied about fifteen minutes, during which he 
was listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Foote followed in reply to Me. Dayton. 


= — 


to proceed. Jle did so; and when he finally 
closed, a space of upwards of ten minutes elapsed, 
during which nothing was done, an! nothing 
could be done, so general did the indisposition 
appear to give attention to anything else, an! so 
intent were the members in thronging upon Mr. 
McD. to congratulate him upoa the signal suc- 
cess of his effort. ] 

Atlength a motion was made that the Com- 
mittee rise; which having been agreed to, the 
Committee rose and reported. 

And after ineffectual motions to adjourn, and 
to take a recess, the House went back into Com- 
mittee, when Mr. Putnam addressed the H ouse 
on the Northern side of the Slavery question. 
He was followed by Mr. Mann, of Massachusetts, 
principally with reference to the subject of the 
discontinuance of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. 

According to his view of the constitutionality 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, this insti- 
tution did not exist here by positive law, but by 
the force of precedent and example. He pro- 
ceeded to show that slavery could not exist but 
by positive law. When the jurisdiction over 
slavery and slaves had ceased to exist, it was the 
same as though the residence of the slaves had 
been changed (to another jurisdiction. [t was 
sufficient for the freedom of the slave if he pass 
out of a jurisdiction where slavery had been es- 
tablished, into a jurisdiction which never had 
slavery, and never could establish it. This wag 
precisely the case with slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It was the same as thongh this Dis- 
trict, with all its inhabitants, had been ceded to 








His topics were slavery, cessation, abolitionism, 
Southern wrongs and other kindred questions | 
connected with the general politics of the day. | 
Without deiinite action, the Senate adjourned. 





House or Representatives.— Post Office Ap- 
propriations.—-Tne consideration of this bili be- | 
ing resumed in Committee of the Whole, Mr. | 
Goggin otlered twice to amend the same by in- | 
serting propositions for a reduction of the pre-| 
sent rates of postage,—both of which were de- | 
clared to be out of order. 

Me Turner then rose and addressed the House | 
on the subject of Slavery, and tts relation to the | 
question of the establishment of territorial go- | 
vernments for New Mexico and California— 
holding that it was the duty of the present Cona- 
gress to provide governments for both. 

In the course of Mr. Turner’s remarks on the 
subject of the Missour: Compromise, he was in- 
lerrupted by Mr. Kaufman, who stated that if the 
gentleman had examined the Jourvals of Con- 
gress in regard to the admission of Missouri, he | 
would have iound that the Missour: Compromise | 
line, prohibiting slavery north of 363° of north 
latitude, did not originale with Mr. Ciay, but that 
it was first introduced into the United Siates Sen- 
ate ty Mr. Thomas, of illinois, and aflerwards into 
the House of Kepresentatives by Mr. Storrs, ot 
New York. There were two Missouri Compro- 
mises—one in regard to slaves, and the other in 
regard to free negroes. Aller the Missouri Com. 
promise line had been established by Congress, 
Missours presented her constitution to Congress, | 
by one provision of which tree negroes were pre- | 
vented irom removing to that State. This provi-| 
sion Created tremendous excilement and opposi- 
tion. Mr. Clay(who was Speaker, at the time 
of the estabiisiment of the Missour: Compro- 
mise line, but, on account of his absence at the 
commeueement of the next session of Cong: ess— 
his place as Speaker being supplied by Junn W. 
‘Taylor, of New York—resumed his place on the 
fluor) pul himself at the head of a joint comumit- 
tee ui voth Houses, and compromised ihe ditliculty 
in regard to this free negro provision, by iuserting 
@ provision in the bili. fiually adunilting Muissourn, 
thal ber admission should nut be Complete unless | 
she would previously insert in her Stale consti- 
tution the following provision of the Coustitution | 
ot the United States, viz: ** Phe citizens of each | 
State shail be entitied toall privileges and imumu- 
uilties of ciuzens in the several Siates.’”? Mis- 
sourl complied, and ber adiwission was consum-| 
mated. Ot this compromise, Wir. Clay was the 
author; but us far as the Juurnals shuw, be had 
vothing to do witi the Missours Compromise line 
in regard to slavery. 














Pennsylvania or Massachusetts. He showed that, 
under the Constitution, Congress couid not es- 
tablish slavery de novo; for ** no man (it was pro- 
vided in the Constitution) shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” He alsoapplied this argument against ihe 
alleged power of Congress to estabiish slavery in 
ihe newly acquired territories, Le referred also 
to that provision of the Constiluliun which pro- 
hibits the creation of any title of nobility. Waat 
higher title of nobility could any man desire thaa 
that which was enjoye' by the Southera slave- 
holder? And while he was elaborating lils ar- 
gument, the hammer fell. 

Mr. Morehead next obtained the floor, when 
the Committee rose and the House adjourned. 


Saturday, February 24, 1849. 


In Senate.—Niw Senator.—Mr. Dickinson of 
New York, presented the credentials of bis col- 


‘league, Wm. H. Seward, elected Senator for six 


years from the 4in of Mareh next, in place of 
John A. Dix, whose term of service expires with 
the present Congress. 

Major General Scoit.—Mr. Fitzpatrick offered a 
joint resolution proposing to confer upon Major 
General Scott the title of * Brevet Lieutenant 
General,” in consideration of his gallant conduct 
and billiant services during his late campaiga in 
Mexico. 

Tne resolution having been read a first time, 

Mr. Hale of New Hampshire, objected to the 
second reading, and the resolution was laid aside. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bili.—Tne consideration 
of this bul was resumed, and Mr. Walker pro- 
ceeded to address the Senate at some length in 
support of his amendment, heretofore sudautted, 
making certain provisions for the temporary go- 
vernment of the new territories. 

Mr. Hale replied to some of the opinions ad- 
vanced by Mr. Walker and Mr. Dayton with re- 
ference to the extending of the Constitution of 
the United States over the ‘Territories of the 
United States. 

Mr. Butler followed, addressiag himself for the 
most part to the opinions expressed by Mc. Day- 
ton (on the day before) that the Constitution of 
the United States could not be extended by legis- 
lative act beyond any point to which it was ex- 
tended by its own inherent power. Me. B. said 
if itbe not a faliacy that the provisions of the 
Constitution cannot be extended tu the territo- 
ries, | certainly have not understood the Consit- 
tution correctly. As far as regards the compact, 
Lam willing to agree with the Senator, but there 
are other provisions that can be extended, and 
if we have courts then they can be executed. 


Me. Zurner was seconded by Mr. McDowell, of | ‘I'he moment that territory 1s acquired by treaty, 
Virginia, in a speech ol Surpassing power and | the provisions of the Constitution are extended 
eloquence, which rivetted tue allention of the | to it, to some, though not to the entire extent of 


Cowmittee for an hour and a half. 
ter of the Globe says:—When the hour allotted 








by the rules had expired, Mr. WcD., by the unan- 
uous voice of the Commillee, was called upon 


| Uhe Repor- | its provisiuns. 


When Mr. Butler closed, Mr. Webster rose, and 
said :—Mr. President, the honorable member from 
South Carolina, who has just taken his seat, says 
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that he is prepared to say boldly that the North- 
ern Staies have not observed but have broken the 
compromises of the Constitution. 

Mr. Butler, (in his seat.) 1 said it. 

Mr. Webster. Yes, Mr. P esident, he said so. 
It is no duty of mine to take up a glove that is 
thrown to the whole world; it is no duty of mine 
to accept a general challenge. But if the honor- 
able member shall see fit to be so obliging as to 
inform the Senate, in my hearing, on «hat occa- 
sions the State, whose representative | stand here, 
has forborne to observe or has broken the com- 
promises of the Constitution, he will find in me 
a combatant on that question. 

{Mr. Butler rose to reply, but as there appeared 
to be some misunderstanding as to his possession 
of the floor for that purpose, he resumed his 

seal. | 

Mr. Webster. I would hear the gentleman 
with the greatest respect, a respect which I al- 
ways feel for him; but what | mean to say is, 
that if he is to reduce what seemed to be a gene- 
ral charge to a particular charge, and if he shall 
undertake to specify or particularize any case in 
which the Legislature of the State, whose repre- 
sentative | am, has forborne to observe, or has 
broken, or attempted to break the co » promises of 
the Constitution, it will be my duty to meet that 
charge, and to defend the State, if lam able to 
dv so. Ido not intend to go into any such debate 
on this matter at present; other States will an- 
ewer for themselves. 

Mr. President, it is of importance that we 
should seek to have clear ideas and correct no- 
tions of the question which this amendment of 
the member from Wisconsin has presented to 
us; and especially that we should seek to get 
some conception of what is meant by the propo 
sition, in a jaw, to **extend the Constitution of the 
United States to the territories.”” Why, sir, the 
thing is utterly impossible. All the legisiation in 
the world, in this general form, could not accom- 
plish it. ‘There is no cause for the operation of the 
legislative power in such a manner as that. Tne 
Constitution— what is it? We extend the Consti- 
tulion of the United States by law to territory! 
W hat is the Constitution of the United States? Is 
not its very first pripciple that all within its influ- 
ence and compreension shall be represented in 
the Legisiature which it establishes, with nct 
orly aright of debate and a right to vole in 
bot Houses of Congress, but a right to par- 
take am the choice of the President and Vice 
President? And can we by law extend these 
rights, or any of them, to a territory of tne 
Uvited States? Every vody will see that it ts 
uilogether impracticable. Well, sir, the amend- 
ment goes ov, and says that the revenue laws 
shall, so far as they are suitable, be applied in 
ihe territories, Now, with respect to that quali- 
ficasion, made by the honorable member itroin 

Wisconsin, | should like to know if he understands 
it as 1 suppose he dues. Does the expression 
*\ as far as suilable” apply to the Constitution or 
the revenue laws, or boih? 

Mr. Walker. it was not the proposition to ex- 
tend the Constitution beyond the limits to which 
it was applicabie. 

Mr. Webster. It comes to this, then, that the 
Constitution is to be extended as far as practica- 
ble; but how far thatis, is to be decided by the 
President of the United States, and therefore he 
1s to have absolute and despolic power. He is 
the judge of what is suitable and what is unsuil- 
able, aud what he thinks suitable is suitable, and 
what he thinks unsuitable is unsuitable. He is 
*‘ omnis in hoc ;*’ aud what is this Dut to say, in 
general terms, that the President of the Uuited 
Siates shall govern this territory as he secs fit 
tili Congress makes further provison. Now, if 
the gentiemao will be Kiod enough to tell we 
what principle of the Cuusiilultion he supposes 
suilabie, What discrimination he can draw be- 
tween suitable and unsuilavle which he proposes 
to follow, Ll shali be instructed. Let me say that 
in this general sense there 18 hoe such thing as 
exteuding the Constitution. ‘The Coustitutivn is 
extended over the United Siates and over no- 
thing else. 1t cannoi be extended over anything 
except over the old States aud the new States 
that shall come in herealler, when they do come 
in. ‘There 1s a want of accuracy of ideas in 
luis respect t! al is quike remarkable among em- 
Dent gentlemen, anu especially proiessionai aud 
judicial geutlemen. Jt seems to be taken tour 
granted that the right ol trial by Jury, ihe hubeas 
corpus, aud €very principle designed to protect 
personal liberty, is extended by lorce of the 

Constitution ilseif over every new territory.— 
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That proposition cannot be maintained at all. 
ow do you arrive at it by any reasoning or de- 
duction? It can be only arrived at by the loosest 
of all possible constructions. It is said that this 
must be so, else the right of the habeas corpus 
would be lost. Undoubtedly these rights must 
be conferred by law before they can be enjoyed 
in a territory. 

Sir, if tne hopes of some gentlemen were 
realized, and Cuba were to become a possession 
of the United States by cession, does any body 
suppose that the habeas corpus and the trial by 
jury would be established by the mere act of 
cession? Why, more than election laws and the 
political franchises, or popular franchises? Sir, 
the whole authority of Congress on this subject 
is embraced in that very short provision that 
‘» Congress shall have power to make all needful 
rules ana segulations respecting the territories of 
the United States.” The word is territories; loc 
it is quite evident that .he compromises of the 
Constitution looked to no new acquisitions to 
form new territories. But as they have been ac- 
quired from time tc time, new territories have 
been regarded as coming under that general pro- 
vision for making rules for territories. We have 
never had a territory governed as the United 
States are governed. ‘The Legislature and the 
Judiciary of Territories have always been estab- 
lished by a law of Congress. I do not say that 
while we sit here to make Jaws for these terri- 
tories, we are not bound by every one’of those 
great principles which are intended as general 
securities for public liberty. But they do not 
exist in territories till introduced by the autho- 
rity of Congress. These principles do not, pro- 
prio vigore, apply to any one of the territories of 
the United States, because that territory, while 
a territory, does not become a part, and is no 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Calhoun. I rise, uot to detain the Senate 
to any considerable extent, but to make a few 
remarks upow the proposition first advanced by 
the Senator from New Jersey, fully endorsed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and partly 
endorsed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that the Constitution of the United States does 
not extend to the Territories. ‘hat is the point. 
Il am very happy, sir, to hear this proposition 
thus asserted, for it will have the effect of nar- 
rowing very greally the controversy between the 
North and the South as it regards the slavery 
question in connection with the territories. It is 
an implied admission on the part of those gentle- 
men, that, if the Constitution does extend to the 
Te:ritories, the South will be protected in the 
enjoymentof its property—that it will be under 
the shield of the Constitution. You can put no 
otLer interpretation upon the proposition which 
the gentlemen have made, than that the Consti- 
tution does not extend to the Territories. 

Then the simple question is, does the Constitu- 
tion extend to the ‘lerritories, or dues it not ex- 
tend to them? Why, the Constitution interprets 
itself. It pronounces ilself lo be the supreme 





law of the land. 

Mr. Webster. What Jand? 

Mr. Cathoun. The laud; the Territories of 
the United States area partof the land. It is 
the supreme Jaw, not within the limits of the 
States of this Union merely, but wherever our 
flag waves—wherever our authority goes, the 
Constitution in part goes, not all its provisions 
certainly, but all its suilable provisions. Why, 
can we have any authorily beyond the Constitu- 
tion? I put the question solemnly to gentiemen ; 
if the Constitution does not go there, how are we 
to have any authority or jurisdiction whatever? 
Is not Congress the creature of the Constitution ; 
does it not hold its existence upon the tenure of 
the continuance of the Cunstituuon; and would it 
not be anniiilated upon the destruction of thal 
instrument, aod the consequent dissolution of this 
confederacy ? And shall we, the creature of the 
Constitution, pretend that we have any authorily 
beyond the reach of the Constitution? Sur, we 
were told, a few days since, that the couris ol 
the United States had made a decision that the 
Constitution did not extend to the Territories 
without an act of Congress. 1 contess that 1 was 
incredulous, and 1 am still incredulous that any 
tribunal, pretending to have a knowledge of our 
system of government, as tbe courts of the Uni- 
lev States ought lo have, could have pronouneed 
such a monstrous judgment. lam inclined to 
ihink that it is an erroc which has been unjustly 











alirivuted to them; but if they have made sucu 


‘a decision as that, 1 for one say, that it ought not 
‘and neyer can be respected. 


The Territories 


| belong to us; they are ours; that is to Say, the 
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are the property of the thirty States of the Union. 
and we, as the representatives of those thirty 
States, have the right to exercise all that autho. 
rity and jurisdiction which ownership carries 
with it. , 

Sir, there are some questions that do not admit 
of lengthened discussion. This isone of them 
The mere statement 1s sufficient to carry conyic. 
tion with it. And lam rejoiced to hear gentie. 
men acknowledge that, if the Constitution j, 
there, we are under its shield. The South want; 
no higher ground to stand upon. The gentlemey 
have put us upon high ground by the admission 
that their only means of putting their claims 
above ours, is to deny the existence of the Cop. 
stitution in California and New Mexico. ‘hp 
Senator from Massachusetts, I say, in part, ep. 
dorsed the proposition. He qualified it, howeye, 
by saying that alfthe fundamental principles of 
that instrument must be regarded as having ap. 
plication to the territories. Now, is there a more 
fundamental principle than that the States of 
which this Federal Union is composed, have q 
community of interest in all that belongs to the 
Union in its federative character? And that the 
territory of the United States belongs to the Uniog 
in that capacity is declared by the Constitution, 
and that there shall be, in all respects, perfect 
equality among all the members of the confede. 
racy. ‘There is no principle more distinctly set 
forth than that there shall be no discriminatioy 
in favor of one section over another, and that the 
Constitution shall have no half way operation in 
regard to one portion of the Union, while it sail 
have full force and effect in regard to another 
portion. 

1 will not dwell upon this. 1 will only listen, 
if gentlemen chovse to go on, in order to discover 
by what ingenuily they can make out their case, 
lt is a mere assumption to say that the Constitu. 
tion does not exiend to the Territories. Let tie 
gentlemen prove their assumption. [ hold tty 
course of the whole of this debate to be trium 
phant to us. Weare placed upon higher ground; 
we have a narrower question to deiend ; aud i 
will be understood by the community that we 
are nonsuited only by a denial of the existenc: 
of the constitution in the territories. 

Mr. Webster. ‘The honorable Senator from 
South Carolina alludes to some decision of tue 
United Siates courts as affirming that the Const: 
tution of the United States does pot extend Ww 


sion was given. 

Mr. Webster. 
ration | could mention a number of cases. ‘Th 
constitution, as the gentleman contends, exten 
over the territories. How does it get there!! 
am surprised to hear a gentleman so distinguishel 
as a strict constructionist affirming that the Cor 


ritories wilbout showing us any clause in ib 
Coustitution in any way jeading to that resull 
and to hear the geutleman maintaining that post 
tion without showing us any way in which suc! 
a result could ve inferred, iucreases my surprist 

One idea further upon this brauch of the sul: 
ject. The Constitution of the United States ex 


gentleman mention a case in which such a dec: ie 


Upon a few moments’ conside he 





stitution of the United States extends to the tere 


the territories, and hesays that with regard to-— 

Mr. Calhoun. 1 hope the gentleman wiil stare 
my position exactly right. | said l was toldie 
few days since that they had so decided, wif _ 
that I was incredulous of the fact. a 

Mr. Webster. 1 can remove the gentlemani— — 
incredulity very easily, for | can assure him hake ~ 
the same thing bas been deeded by the UnieiR 
States courts over and over again for the lai 
thirty years. | 

Mr. Calhoun. I would be glad to hear tify 





lending over the territories and no other law ep 


isting there! ! 
vernment could proceed, without any other a 


the Constitutivon of the United States? Does th 


land? Does it regulate the rights of properly 'T— 
Does it fix the relations of parent and cuild 

guardian and ward? ‘The Constitution of '—7 
United Siates establishes what the gentlema!y © 
calls a confederation for certain great purposes 
leaving allthe great mass of laws which is /— 
govern society to derive their existence [ro8F) 
Stale enactments. That is the just view of '* 
State of things under the Counsutution, Aod§ 7 
State or Terr.tory that bas no Jaw vut such as!" 











derives from the Constitution of the United Sale) > 
must be entirely without any state or territoria! 
Government. ‘he honorable Senator {rom Soul 


dik -atlelol sapeati 





Why, | beg to know how any g°R ; 


thorily exisling there than such as is created 





Constitution of the United States settle titles re 
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Carolina, conversant with the subject as he must 
be, from his long experience in different branches 
of the Government, must know that the Congress 
of the United States have established principles 
in regard to the Territories that are utierly re- 

ugnant to. the Constitution, The Constitution 
of the United States has provided for them an in- 
dependent judiciary; for the judge of every 
court of the Unued States holds. his office upon 
the tenure of good behavior. Will the gen*leman 
say that in any court established in the Territo- 
ries the judge holds his office in that way? He 
holds it for a term of years, and 1s removable at 
Executive discretion, How did we govern Loui- 
siana before it was a State? Did the writ of 
habeas corpus exist in Louisiana during its terri- 
torial existence? Oc the right to trial by jury? 
Who ever heard of trial by jury there before the 
law creating the territorial government gave the 
right to trial by jury? Noone. And Ido not 
believe that there is any new light now to be 
thrown upon the history of the proceedings of 
this Government in relation to that matter. 
When new territory has been acquired it has al- 
ways been subject to the laws of Congress, to 
such law as Congress thought proper to pass for 
iis immediate government, for its government 
during tts territorial existence, during the prepa- 
ratory state in which it was to remain until it 
was ready to come into the Union as one of the 
family of States. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
argues that the Constitution declares itself to be 
the law of the land, and that therefore it must 
extend over the territories. ** The land,” | take 
il, means the land over which the Constitution 
is established, or, in other words, it means the 
States united under the Constitution. But does 
not the gentlemen see at once that the argument 
would prove a great deal too much? ‘The Con- 
stitution no more says thal the Constitution itself 
shall be the supreme Jaw of the land, than it 


reason for it. I assigned the strongest reason. If 
the Constitution does not extend there, you have 
no right to legislate or to do any act in reference 
to the territories. 

Weil, asto the next point. The honorable 
Senator states that he was surprised to hear 
from a strict constructionist the proposition that 
the Constitution extends itself to the territories. 
I certainly never contended that the Constitution 
was of itself sufficient for the government of ter- 
ritories without the intervention of legislative 
enactments. It requires human agency every 
where; it cannot extend itself within the limits 
of any State, in the sense in which the gentle- 
man speaks of it; it is nevertheless the supreme 
law in obedience to which and in conformity 
with which all legislative enactments must be 
made. And the proposition that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extends to the territu- 
ries so far as it is applicable to them, is so clear 
a proposition that even the Senator of Massa- 
chusetis with his profound talent, cannot dis- 
prove it. 1 will put the case of some of the nega- 
live provisions of the Constitution. Congress 
shall make no law concerning religion, nor cre- 
ate titles of nobility. Can you establish titles of 
nobility in California? If not, if all the nega- 
tive provisions extend to the territories, why not 
the positive? I do not think it necessary to dwell 
any longer upon chis point. 

Mr. Webster. The precise question is, whe- 
ther a territory, while it remaius in a territorial 
state, is a part of tae United States? I maintain 
itis not. And there is no stronger proof of what 
has been the idea of the Government in this re- 
spect than that to which | have alluded, and 
which has drawn the honorable member’s atten- 
tion. Now, let us see how it stands. The judi- 
cial power of the United States is declared by 
the Constitution to be ‘* vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as Congress 
shall from time to time ordain and establish.’ 





says that the laws of Congress shall be the su. 
preme law of the land. It declares that the 


der it shall be the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. Calhoun. The Jaws of Congress made in 
pursuance of ils provisions. 

Mr. Webster. Well, 1 suppose the revenue. 
laws are made in pursuance of its provisions ; 
but, according to the gentlemen’s reasoning, the 
Constitution extends over the territories as the 
supreme law, and no legislation on the subject is 
necessaty. ‘his would be tantamount tou say- 
ing that the moment territory is allached to the 
United States, all the laws of the United States, 
as well as the Constitution of the United States, 
become the governing will of men’s conduct, 
anu of the rights of property, because they are 
declared to be the law of the jand—the laws of 
Congress being the supreme jaw as well as the 
Coustitution of the United States. Sir, this isa 
course Of reasoning that cannot be maintained. 
The Crown of Engiand often makes conquests of 
lterrilory. Who ever beard it contended that the 
Constitution of England, or the supreme power 
oi Parliament, because it is the law of the land, 
extended over the territory thus acquired, until 
made to do so by a special act of Parliament? 
The whole history of colonial conquest shows 
entirely the reverse. Until provisou is made by 
actot Parliament tor a civil government, the 
lerritory is held as a military acquisition. It is 
Subject to the control of Parliament, and Parlia- 
meut may make all laws that they deem proper 
and necessary to be made for its government, but 
until such provision is made the territury is not 
under the dowimion of Euglish law. And it is 
€xactly upon the same principle that territories 
Coming to belong to the Untied States by acqui- 
sition or by cession, as we have no jus colonia, 
retain lo ve made subject lo the operation of 
Our supreme law by an enactment ot Congress. 

Mr. Calhoun. 1 shall be extremely odricf in 
holicing the arguments of the honorable Senator 
jrom Massachusetts, and | trust decisive. His 
first objection is, as | understand it, that | show 
no authority by which the Constitution of the 
United States 1s extended to the territories. How 
does Cungress get any power over the territo- 
ries? 

_ Mr. Webster. It is granted in the Constitution 
in sO Maby words. The power to make laws for 
the government of the territories. 

Mr. Caltoun. Weil, then, the proposition that 
the Constitution does not extend to the territories 
is false to tbat eatent. How else does Cungfess 
obtain the legislative power Over the terriluries? 
And yet the honorable Senator says | assign no 


| United States is in these courts. 


Constitution and the law of Congress passed un- | 


The whole judicial power, therefore, of the 
And the Con- 
stitution declares that ‘all the judges of these 
courts shall hold their offices during good beha- 
viour.” ‘Then the gentleman must admit that 
the legislation of Congress heretofore has not 
been altogether in error; that these territorial 
courts do nol constitute a part of the judicial 
| power of the United States, because the whole 
judicial power of the United States is to be ves- 
ted in one Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as Congress shall estaodlish, and the judges 
of all these courts are to have a life tenure un- 
der the Jaw; and we do not give such tenure, 
nor never did, to the judges of these territorial 
courts. ‘That has gone on the presumption and 
true idea, | suppose, that the terrilories are not 
even part of the United States, but are subject 
to their legislation. Well, where do they get 
this power of legisiationg Why, | have already 
stated that the Constitution says ** the Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make ail 
needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritury or other properly belonging to the United 
States ;” and it is under that clause, and that 
clause only, that the legislation of Congress in 
respect to the territories has been couducted. 
Aud it is apparent trom our history that no other 
provision was ilended for territorial govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it 1s highly probable, | think 





and by all judicature on the subject, it has bee” 
held that territories belonging to the United 
States were to be governed by a constitution of 
their own, framed by a convention, and in ap- 
proving that constitution the legislation of Con- 
gress was not necessarily confined to those prin- 
ciples that bind it when it is exercised in passing 
laws for the United States itself. But, sir, [ 
take leave of the subject. 

Mr. Calhoun. Mr. President: a few words. 
First, as to the judiciary. If Congress has deci- 
ded the j diciary of the territories to be a part 
of the judiciary under the United States, Con- 
gress has decided wrong. Jt may be that itis a 
part of the judiciary of the United States, though 
I do not think so. 

Mc. Webster, (in his seat.) Nor I. 

Mr. Calhoun. Again: the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts says that the territories 
are nota part of the United States—are not of 
the United States. Ihad supposed that all the 
territories were a part of the United States. 
They are cailed so. 

Mr. Webster, (in his seat) Never. 

Mr- Calhoun. At all events, they belong to 
the United States. 

Mr. Webster, (still in his seat ) That is another 
thing. The colonies of England belong to Eng- 
land, but they are not a part of England. 

Mr. Calhoun, Whatever belongs to the Uni- 
ted States, they have authority over, and Eng- 
land has authority over whatever belongs to her. 
We can have no authority over anything that 
does nat belong to the United States, | care not 
in what light it may be placed. 

But, sir, as to the other point raised by the 
Senator—internal improvements. The Senator 
says there is not a member on this side of the 
chamber but what has voted to appropriate mo- 
ney outof the publie treasury for internal im- 
provements in the territories. I know that a 
very large portion of the gentlemen on this side 
have voled to appropriate money out of the pub- 
lic treasury for improvements in territories, upon 
the principle of ownership; that the laud in the 
territories in which improvements are made has 
an increased value in proportion to the sums ap- 
propriated, and the appropriations have in every 
case een given in alternate sections. But many 
gentlemen here have even utterly denied our 
right to make them under that form. But that 
question comes under another category alto- 
gether. It comes under the categcry whether 
we have a right to appropriate sunds out of the 
common treasury at all for internal improve- 
ments, 

Sir, lrepeat it that the proposition that the 
Constitution of the United Siates extends to the 
territories is so plain a one, and its opposite— 
I say it wiih all respect—is so absurd a one, 
that the strongest intellect cannot maintain it. 
And | repeat, that the gentlemen acknowledge, 
by implication, if not more than thal, that the 
extension of the Constitution of the United States 
to the territories would be a shield to the South 
upon the question in controversy between us and 
them. I hold it to be a most important conces- 
sion. It narrows the ground of controversy be- 
tween us. We then cannot be deprived of our 
equal participation in those territories without 
being deprived of the advantages and rights 

which the Constitution gives us. 

















certain, that no acquisition of foreign territory 
was ever contemplated. 

And again: there is another remarkable in- 
stance. ‘Ihe hovorable gentleman, and his friends 
who act will bim on these subjects, hold that 
the power of internal improvewent within the 
United States does not belong to Congress. They 
deny that we can pass any jaw for internal im- 
provements within any State of this Union, while 
they all admitthat the moment we get out ol 
the States into a territory we can make just as 
much improvement as we choose. ‘i here is not 
an honorable gentleman on that side of the cham- 
ber who has nol, time and again, voled money 
out of the public treasury for internal improve- 
ments out of the Union, in territories, under the 
conception that, under that provision of the Con- 
stitution to which | have referred, they do not 
constitute any portion of the Uuion—ihat they 
are not parts of the Union. 

Sir, there is no end to illustrations that might 
be brought upon this subject; our history is tull 
of them. Our history is uniform in its course. 
lt began with the acquisition of Louisiana. It 
went on alter Fiorida became a part of the 
Union. lo ull cases, under all circumstances, by 
every proceeding of Congress on the subject, 














Mr. Dayton. Mr. President, I desire to make 
a single remark in answer to an observation of 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoun,) so otten repeated, to wit: That this 
Opposition to the extension of the Constitution to 
the territories of California and New Mexico is 
an impled admission of the right of the South 
to carry slavery there, provided the Constitution 
gets there. Now, sir, a matier is admitted by 
implication only when tt is not expressly denied. 
When | first assumed this position, | assumed it 
with thé express allegation thal, with the Con- 
stitution or without the Constitution there, the 
laws of California stand, and, as they do stupa, 
i do not believe that any ove basa right to car- 
ry slavery there ; but as the Southern view of 
nis question ditiered from mine, and inasinuch 
as my sole purpose in bringing forward this 
amendment was to atford present: protection to 
the inbabitants of Califoruia agains\ disorder and 
anarchy, 1 was unwilling to do anything, which, 
in the view of any section of this Contederacy, 
could alter existing rights upon the subject of 
slavery. And now | have been taken to task by 
my triend trom South Carolina—tor | take piea- 
sure in calling him such—for the assertion of a 
principle like this: ** That I fear to extend the 
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Constitution to the territories; that | dislike to 
give to the South the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion.” |] would give to the South every benefit 
to which the Constitution itself entitles them, 
but when they ask me to extend that Constitu- 
tion to a region of country where | believe it 
does not belong, and when they tell me in the 
same breath that it will give to them rights that 
they do not conceive that they now have, then | 
beg to stop; 1 beg to say J will go no further. 
] am disposed to give Jaw to California, but J] am 
not disposed to alter the condition of parties 
upon the slave question in that country, at this 
period; and, entertaining that opinion, 1 am bold 
enough to express it; and, feeble as I am, | 
think able to maintain its propriety, 

Now, sir, Ihave, in reference to this matter, 
taken no ground which has not been fully and 
amply sustained by the Senator from Massachu- 
setis, (Mr. Webster.) The Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) says that | bave been 
endorsed in jull by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Hale,) and in part by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have been endorsed in 
full by both. 1 have at no time qualified my 
Ollginal proposition. My original proposition 
was based upon the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, (Mr. Walker,) and that amend- 
ment was that the Constitution of the United 
Siates be extended to these territories ; and my 
pesition was that you could not extend the Coi- 
Slitution thither. 1 did not say that you could 
not enact a law giving them (the peuple of Cali- 
fornia) the benefit of trial by jury, or habeas cor- 
pus, or any other of the common-place priuci- 
pies which protect men in the e: joyment of 
civil liberty. I said you could not im this way, 
spevking upon this amendment, extend the Con- 
suuiution of the United States over California. 
‘bat was wy original proposition, . The Sena- 
lors Who have advocated tie wmendment of the 
Senator from Wiscunsin contend that you can, 
upon this amendment, extend the Constitution ot 
the United States there. Why, the Senator trom 
South Carolina dues wot pretend that you cap 
extend thal part of it which is a league, a com- 
puct. How much of it, then, as the amendment 
glands, are you to extend? ‘The whole, or a 
part ol i? 

But, sir, itis no part of my purpose further to 
consume the time of the Senate. | answered 
ouly upon this proposition, because 1 did not 
wish the legal position which | originally took 
upon the question before the Senate, lo be mis- 
siaied avu misuudersivod, 





Tue Panama Raitroap.—The following is the 
Substance of the vill Intpouuced imlo the House 


of Repiesentativse on the 16th January, author- | 


iZ41vg a Contract Wilh Aspinwall, Stephens & 
Chauncey: 

1. Je constructing of a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Panama, to be commenced within 
one and to be con pleted within three years. 

2. Tbe company shall transport by steam on 
£810 road across the Isthmus tor 2U years, free 
of cost or charge, the maiis, ail persons in the 
United States service, with their personal Jug- 
gage, &c., and all supplies beluwging to the Unr- 
bed Slales. 

3. ‘loils on the road between the two oceans 
shall not exceed $5 per ton in weight or mea- 
surement, apd pot more iban go shali be paid tor 
passage money. 

4. A fire proof warehouse shall be kept in 
geod repair at each end of the road durimg the 
coulract, lor the use oi the Government. 

S. All ireight and persons shall be transpor- 
ted over the road in the order in which they ar-| 
rive. 

6. The contract to continue for 20 years from | 
the complet.on of the road, and the Government | 
shall pay during each year lor services, $25U,- | 
ULU a year. Provided that Congress nfay, at is | 
first session, rescind thal contact by Jom reso- 
Julion aller it shall have been 10 years in ope- 
ration. - 

7. At least seven-eighihs of the stock in gaid 
youd shail be owned by cilizens of the United 
Siales, and the priveipai ol suid company shall 
be in sume seaport of the United States. 

8. A vivialiow Ol any Of hese stipulations 
shall forfeit ihe sum direcied aunuaily to be paid. 





SLAVE TRADE IN THE District or CoLumBia. 
The ivilowing is he wemeoral from the meme | 
bers ol 











The petition was presented by Hon. J. P. Gaines, 
of Kentucky : 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled. 

The undersigned, members of the board of 
aldermen and common council of the city of 
Washington, having in common with their fel- 
low-citizens, long regarded with disapprobation 
the importation of slaves into the District of 
Columbia for purposes of sale or traffic else- 
where, and deeming it alike prejudicial to the 
interests of our city and offensive to public senti- 
ment, request your honorable body to restrain 
sucn trafhe by the enactment of sume law simi- 
lar in its provisions to that embraced in the code 
of Jaws for the District of Columbia, reported 
to the House of Representatives in the year 
1832, by Mr. Wilde, of Georgia and to the Se- 
nate by Mr. Chambers, of Mary land—the enact- 
ments in the adjommg States of Maryland or 
Virginia on this subject—or grant to the respec- 
tive corporate authorities of Washington and 
Georgetown such powers as will evable them to 
remedy this evil. 
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On the Sih inst., General Zachary Taylor, 














front of the Capitol at Washington, the following 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Elected by the American people to the highest 
ofice known to our laws, | appear here to take ihe 
vath prescribed by the Coustiiuiion, and iu complhi- 


the Chie Magistracy of a Republic holding a high 
rank among the nations ot the earth, have in- 
spired me with feelings of the most profound 
gratitude; but when | reflect that the acceptance 
vi the ollice which their partiality hus bestowed, 


Involves the weightiest obligauious, ) am con- 
scious that the position whith I have been called 
io fill, though sufficient to sausly ihe Joitiest am 
Dilton, is Surrounded by leariud responsiviliues. 
Happily, bowever, in the periormance of wy new 
duties, 1 shall not be without abie co-operation. 

‘The Legislative und Judicial brancues of the 
Goverument present promiuent exawples of dis- 
tinguished Civil allainwenuls aud matured experi- 
ence, aud il shail be my endeavor to call lu my 
assistance in tue Executive Depariments, indiva- 
duals whose talents, imlegrily and purity of 
cChatacler, will furnish emple guarantees tor .be 
laithiul and honorable pe:toirmance of the trusts 
lu be commiutied tu their charge. Wath such aids, 
aud ap houest purpose lo Guo whalever is rigut, I 
hope lo execule ailigently, luparttally, aud lor 
ihe Dest interests Of the Coumiry, the «aniioid 
duues devolved upop me. lu Wwe uischarge vl 
these duties, my guide will be the Cunstituuon, 
whico l this day swear lo preserve, protect apd 
delend. 

kor the interpretation of that instrument, I 
shail look to the decisions of the Judicial tribu- 
bals established Dy ils authority, and lo the prac- 











tice of Governmeut under the carlier Presiuenis, 
who had so large a share in ils lurmation. Lv 
the exumpieé of those tilustrious pairivis | shail 
always dcler wiih reverence, aud especiaily to | 
bis example who was Dy sO maby lilles” the! 
Fatuer of bis C untry, 





ihe vuard of aldermen and commen | Ol wy aOilily, tue Government iu its original 
council Of the city of Washington, im reterence | Pury, 2d to adupt as ive basis of My pudic 
to the slave tralfic in the Diswict of Columbia, ! policy those great Khepudjicar uociriues which 


To command the Army and Navy of the United | 
States ; with the advice anu Cuonseniof the Senate 
—to make tfeaties, appuimt amvassadurs aud 
Olher collicers—to pive to Congress imiormation 
vi the state of tbe Union, and recommend such 
measures as be shail juuge lo be necessary, anu 
lo take Care lhal the Jaws shall be laiuhiuily ex- 
eCuled—lhese are ihe most important fuuctious 
entrusted to the President by the Constitution, 
abu it may be expected that | shall orictly iudi- 
cale the principles which will comirol me iu thear 
ecxeculiul. 

Cuusen by the body of the people, under the 
assurance Lual my aumugistraliou would De de- 
vuoled to the weliare of the whole couvlry aud 
vot lo the suppurt of any parucular sectiun, v1 
merely lucail interest, 1 uss day revew the de- 
Clara.tons 1 bave heretulure made, aud proclaim 
my fixed delefminalion to Malina Ww Lhe exteut 
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President Elect of the United States, delivered, in | 


ance with the time-honored custom, to address | 
\.ose Who are now assembled. ‘he confidence and | 
respect shown by my countrymen ju caliing me to) 


ub poses Lhe discharge vl the must arduous dulies, | 


constitute the strength of our national existence, 

In reference to the Army and Navy lately em. 
ployed. with so much distinction in active service, 
care shali be taken to insure the highest condition 
of efficiency: and in furtherance of that ohyect, 
the Military and Naval Schools, sustained by the 
liberality of Congress, shall receive the specia| 
attention of the Executive. 

As American freemen we cannot but sympa. 
thise in all efforts to extend the blessings of 
civil and political liberty, but at the same time 
we are warned by the admonitions of history and 
the voice of our own veloved Washington io 
abstain from entangling alliauces with foreign 
nations. 

In all disputes between conflicting govern. 
ments, it is our interest, not less than our duty, 
to remain strictly neutral, while our geographica} 
position, the genius of our institutions and our 
people, the advancing spirit of civilization, and 
above all the dictates of religion, direct us to the 
cultivation of peacetul and friendly relations with 
all other powers. It is to be hoped that wo inter. 
national question can now arise which a govern- 
ment, conlident in its own strengih and resolved 
lo prolect its own just rights, may not settie by 
Wise vegolation ; and i eminently becomes a go- 
vernment lke our own, founded on the meoralily 
and intelligence of its citizens, and uplield by 
| ibeir affections, to exhaust every resort of honor 
avle diplomacy belore appealing to arms. 

lu the conduct of our tureigo relations | shall 
conlorm to these views, as | velieve them essen 
tial lo the vest msterests and the true honor of the 
country, 
The appointing power vested in the President 
“imposes delicate and onerous dulies. Sv far as 
itis possible to be mlurmed, | shall make hon- 
esly, Capacily, and fidelity mudispensable = pre-re- 
| quisiles lo the bestowal of office; and the absence 
/of either of these quatities shall ve deemed sul- 
| ficient cause tur removal. 
| Itshall be my study to recommend such con- 
‘suiluuonal measures to Congress as may be ne- 
cessary and proper (o secure encouragement aud 
| protection lo the greal interests ol agticullure, 
commerce and tmabuiactures, lo improve our 
| harbors, to provide lor the speedy extinguishment 
of the public debt, to entorce a sirict accountabil- 
lity on the part of ali ollicers of the government, 
and the utmost economy in all public expendi- 
| tures. 

But it is for the wisdom of Congress itself, in 
which ali legislative powers are invested by the 
| Constitution, lo reguiate these and other matters 
of domestic policy. 1 shall look with confideace 
to the enlightened patriotism of that body lo 
adopt such measures of conciliation as may 
barwonize conflicting mlerests, and tend to per- 
peluate that unioa which should be the pata- 
mount object of our hopes and sflections. — 

Ju any action calculated to promote an object so 
near the heart ol every one who truly loves his 
country, | will Zealuusly unite with the co-ordl- 
nate branches of the government. In cunciusion, 
'1 congra.uiale you, wy fellow cilizens, upon the 
high s.aie uf prosperity to which the gooducss of 
Divine Providence has conducted our common 
couviry. Let us invoke a conlinuance of the 
same protecting care, which bas led us through 
small veginuings, lO the emiuence to which we 
this day occupy, and let us seek lo deserve 
(ual Coullmuauee Dy prudeuce and moderation Ih 
our councils, by weil directed allempls tu assuage 
the bDillerness which tovolten marks unavoidavie 
differences of Opiuion by the promulgation and 
practice of jus. and iiberal prive:ples, and by 20 
cularged pacrivlism which suall acknowledge Ho 
limits Dul thuse of Cur own wide-spread Republic. 














REPORT OF THE SECRETPARY OF THE 
YREADURKY, ON ‘THE WAKEHOUSING 
Sisltkom. : 

Treasury Department, Feb. 22, 1849. 
Sir:—This department under the authority 
granied by the Sih section of the warebousig 
iaw ol the 6th August, 1346, has issued new aud 
addjliouai regulations, a copy of which, marked 

A, will be tound annexed. ‘These regulations 

are based upon an experience of the practical 

operation O1 the law iu this country ducing the 
last LWO years, as well as upon very iull sulorma- 
lion upon the same subject oblained irom tbe 
coulineut of Europe, aud also trom Great Bri- 
lau. dt is believed that there as scarcely an act 
ever passed by the British Parliament that has 
aided more than her warehousing law to aug- 





ment her manulactures, commerce, lonnage, aud 
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revenue. This is the opinion of all her states- 
men and business classes, and not a vote, it is be- 
lieved, could be obtained in either House of Par- 
jiament for its repeal, although in its inception 
the system encountered even greater and more 
yiolent opposition there than in our own country. 
Since it was perfected there, the commerce of 
Great Britain has more than quadrupled; the 
bonded goods remaining in warehouse having 
risen in August, 1847, according to the statement 
of the commissioners, attached to my report of 
December, 1847, tothe value of $387,200,000. 
The docks, structures, and buildings in which 
these goods were stored, cost in London alone, 
according to the same statements, $40,000,000, 
and in the whole British empire are estimated at 
nearly double that sum. It is thus seen how 
Great Britain has made herself the centre of 
universal Commerce and exchanges, and the 
storehouse of the business of the world. She 
has the almost incredible amount of near four 
hun'iced millions of foreign imports stored in her 
docks and warehouses, so a3 to furnish assorted 
cargoes of evecy product and fabric of the earth, 
and of every class, description, and quality. 
She thus makes herself the factor of all nations, 
and the productions of the industry of all man- 
kind are stored in her warehouses, and sold by 
her merchants to the people of every country. 
The profit thus realized is immense, and draws 
with it the command of the trade and business 
and specie of the world. Side by side with| 
these warehoused foreign goods are her own pro-| 
ducts and fabrics, ready for sale al home and | 
abroud. Ir bringing to her ports the vessels of | 
all nations for cargoes of all foreign productions, 
the purchasers, to complete assortments, also) 
take with them vast amounts of British articles, | 
and thus Great Britain, whilst commanding the | 
commerce and specie of other countries, aug- | 
ments the sale of her own products and fabrics. | 

An allentive examination of the globe, and of | 
the relative position of its several countries, will | 
exhibit our great advantages over Great Britain | 
as a centre for universal commerce. Theé latter | 
bas no great interior country to supply any of | 
her ports with business—she has no mighty lakes 
or rivers—no great expanse of surface; vor can 
she be connected with the continent by railroads 
or canals. Her soil is less fertiie; her climate 
less genial and favorable, embracing by no means 
such a variety of products; and great as are her 
mineral resources, they are by no means equal 
in extent or Humber to our own. Her position is 
less centeal, baving north of her much less than 
one-tenth of the arable surface of the globe, and 
less, also, than one-tenth of its population ; 
whereas, if we turn to our own country, in view 
both of latitude and longitude combined, with 
our fronts upon both oéeuns and upon the Gulf, 
we are, a8 nearly as can be, the centre of the 
arable surf.ce, the population, and the business 
of the world. Our grest interior lakes and 
rivers, with our rapidly extending net work of 
railroads and canals, bringing to our ports the in- 
lerior commerce of a coutiment, wilh numerous 
deep and capacious harbors on both oceans, ac- 
cessible at ail times, and with every variety of 
Climate, soil, and product, mineral and agricul- 
tural, give to us an untivailed position. ‘That 
Great Britain, nevertheless, with so many local 
disadvantages, should have made herself the cen- 
tre of universal trade, is the highest proof of the 
sehlus aud enterprise, the energy and persever- 
auce, and especially the wise legislation ou this 
Subject of that great country. - Aller tue most 
deiiverate investigation duriug the Jast three 
years, it is my firm conviction, that without her 
Warehousing system, cherished and improved, as 
ithas been trom time to time, she never would 
have achieved these great results ; that it is main- 
ly this system which nas made her the storehouse 
Ol the world, anu, giving her the command of the 
Carrying trade, has filled her vessels with cargoes 
lor her own use or re-exportation. In her great 
docks and warehouses are stored the products 
and fabrics of ail countries, together with her 
Own; aud she has thus become the point where 
luleruational exchanges are made, and where 
trade aud specie have centred. If we would en- 
ler into a lair and honorable competition with 
her for this carrying trade and commerce and 
Specie, we must avail ourselves of the lights 
of experience, and introduce here, with some 
changes adapted to our position, a similar ware- 
housing system. When foreign aod Awerican 
Vessels Cowe to our own ports, they must be en- 








aaa here, as in Great britain, to load and un- 
oad with the utmost facility, economy and des- 
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patch, at all times and in all seasons. They 
must also be enabled to obtain, without delay in 
our ports, assorted cargoes of our own products 
and fabrics, as well as those of all other coun- 
tries, of every quality, character and price. 
These foreign and domestic products and fabrics 
must be collected in our warehouses, as they are 
in London, ready at all times for immediate pur- 
chase and shipment, so that any vessel arriving 
at our ports can always obtain at once full and 
assorted cargoes. It is only thus that vessels, 
sure of return cargoes, can be brought to our 
ports on the best terms, diminishing freights, 
whilst augmenting our carrying trade and aggre- 
gate profits of navigation. It will be perceived, 
on examination of the new regulations hereto 
appended, that this department, as indicated in 
my reports of December, 1847 and 1848, has in- 





troduced the system of private competition for 
storage, to the full extent authorized by existing | 
laws, combining, as permitted thereby, public | 
and private stores, and protecting the interest of | 
the government and merchant by every safeguard | 
in the power of the department, suggested by ex 

perience and investigation. In order, however, | 
to give to our warehousing system all the advan- 
lages that are possessed in Great Britain, the 
following changes are indispensable. The pro- 
visions of the act of 17th June, 1844, limiting 
the inspectors to the number employed at that 
date, must be modified in some respects, as these 
officers are required by the warehousing laws to 
keep the key and have charge of private bonded 
stores. If these privaté stores are to be scatter- 
ed over our great ports, as the convenience of 
commerce may dictate, and as to a fair and rea« 
sonable extent they should be under proper regu- 
lations—if the warehousing business should pro- 
gress, as it has done for the last two years, the 


inspectors must be augmented beyond the num-| 


ber authorized by that act. The warehousing 
act allows the importer, whose private store is 
used for the warehousing of foreign goods, on 
which the duties have not been paid, to keep one 
key, and requires an inspector of the revenue to 





keep another; the law directing a joint custody, 
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on public account, as required by the provisions 
ef the 6th section of the act of the 3d March, 
1841, which is in full force, and is in these words: 
Sec.6 ‘*And be it further enacted: That all 
stores hereafter rented by the collector, naval 
officer or surveyor, shall be on public account, 
and paid for by the collector as such, and shall 
be appropriated exclusively to the use of receiv- 
ing foreign merchandise, subject, as to the rates 
of storage, to regulation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

The law, then, as it now stands, authorizes but 
two classes of stores, namely, public and private 
stores. The first as we have seen, must be 
‘rented on public account, and paid for by the 
collector.” The second are the private stores, 
agreed upon as before stated, and must be kept 
under the regulations heretofore quoted, as pre- 
scribed by law. ¢ 

Under the clause of the law authorizing pri- 
vale stores in certain cases, a very important 
question has been presented for my considera- 
tion: whether, in view of the very large discre- 
tionary powers vested in this department by the 
5th section of the warehousing law, il is compe. 
tent to extend the privilege of storage in privale 
stores to the goods of several importers in one 
such store, when requested by them. Upon ma- 
ture deliberation, I have come to the conclusion 
that this may be done, and have accordingly so 
authorized, under regulations combining the most 
perfect indemnity and securily to the goverument, 
with great convenience and economy to the mer- 
chant. These will not be public stores, and no 
rent willbe paid for them by the government, 
bui they will be used as private stores, denomi- 
nated in the law ‘* other stores to be agreed on 
by the collector or chief revenue officer of the 
port, and the importer, owner, or consignee,”’ 
In these cases, however, the person who Is per- 
mitted by the collector to have such private 
bonded store, must be constituted by each of the 
importers using the same, their agent, who must 
keep the importer’s key as authorised by law 
whilst the inspector will keep another and dis- 
tinct key; 30 that no access can be had to the 


with two different kinds of locks and different! goods, except in the preseuce of the inspector, 
keys in the possession of each respectively, so| in this case, however, where several importers 


that the importer could not have access to such 
bonded gvods in private stores except in the pre- 
sence of the iuspector, the act forbidding the im- 
porter * access to the goods, except ia the pre- 
sence of the proper officer of the customs.” 
The expense of furnishing such inspectors for 
private stores should of course be borne by the 
importers, for whose convenience and benefit this 
arrabgement is made, and who can only exhibit 
the gouds or withdraw packages for sale or re- 
exportation, from time to tine, under the law, 
‘* ion the presence” of an inspector. Alter much 
deliberation and enquiry, my mind has been 
brought to the conclusion that this expense could 
best be arranged by an equitable apportionment 
ol the compensation paid to inspectors, to be re- 
funded by such importers; the amount to be 
fixed in each case by the collector, with the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of the Treasury ; or, 
by adopting the principle of half storage, with a 
view to cover the expense, which has operated 
so wellin some of the ports, leaving to the im- 
porter the option between these two modes of 
payment; and this is the principle upor which 
the present instructions are based. Under the 
law, however, as it now stands in our “largest 
ports, it will be impossible to put the system, as 
to private stores, to full operation, uuless the 
act of 17th of June, 1844, before referred to, 
should be modified ; inasmuch as whilst one in- 
spector might suffice for one vast public bunded 
siore, a considerable number would be required 
for the private stores of the importers scattered 
overa greatcity. Sofarasthe government 1S 
concerned, it is ubvious that in the large ports 
the great public stores, equal in capacity to a 
dozen private stores, are the mest economical ; 
und in these must be stored, under any arrange- 
ments, the unclaimed goods, amounting, in New 
York, by the returns of the collector, to the value, 
during the last two years, of $14,617,658. If, 
however, the importers claim the goous, and the 
privilege of warehousing in their own private 
stéres, they ought, in my judgment, to be permit- 
ted to do so, iii the Mauner provided in the regu- 
lations and instructions now issued by this de- 
partment. 

‘The stores agreed upon by the importer and 
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collector, with We restrictions above designated, 
are the only private stores now authorized by 
law. In all other cases the stores must be rented 





thus use one private store, thus guarded and se- 
cured, in addition to the custody of the goods 
under the lock of the inspector, and the bond fcr 
the duties required from the importer, the col- 
lector must also exact from the agent of the im- 
porters who keeps the store, a bond with sufli- 
cient sureties to indemnify the government 
against ioss. This is substantially the system of 
private competition for storage and labor intro- 
duced into Great Britain, and which has been 
attended there with such wondertul success, and 
has made that country the storehouse of the pro- 
ducts and fabries of the world. lo the absence 
of such regulations; this department feels weil 
assurcd that the warehousing business in the 
United States can never be brought into success- 
ful competition with that of Great Britain, aud it 
believes that the adoption of the system here will 
te attended with incalculable benefits. Under 
this conviction, 1 have felt it to be my duty to 
extend these privileges to the merchants and bus- 
iness of the country. 

Being desirous of introducing the system of 
stores absolutely fire-proof, so as to guard, as far 
as practicable, against those disastrous fires which 
have so often swept away so many millions of 
p-operty invested in stores and goods, and wiih 
a view to place bonded stores in our own couniry 
upon an equal, if not a superior, footing to all 
others as regards security, so as to wake our 
ports the principle entrepots of commerce, [ 
have directed that a preference shall be given, in 
all cases, by the collectors, to such private siores 
as are made entirely fire-proof. By this | mean 
such stores, of which we have now scarcely a 
single one in this country, although lately intro- 
duced with great success into Great Britain, as 
ace free from all combustible materials. Such 
stores would be built on arches of stone or brick 
—or, what wouid be better, for all the wooden 
materials now used to substitute iron, namely, 
for roofs and rafters, for joists, for doers, win- 
dow-frames and shutters, slabs for flooring, and 
beams or pillars where needed, as how used in 
some cases in Europe. The advantages of this 
system would be—Ist. The greater security from 
fire in such stores would much increase the 
warehousing business of the couutry, with all its 
unmense profils to our Commercial and naviga- 
ling interest. du. The saving or dimiuishing the 
losses arising from conflagration. 3d. The wav- 
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ing or diminishing insurance. 4'h. The frequent 
arresting of fires in our great cities, by stopping 
them at a point where the buildings were wholly 
incombustible. 5th. The gradual extension of 
the system of iron buildings to private stores, 
other then bonded warehouses. 6th. The great 
benefit to the iron interest of the country, from 
the new and increasing use and demand thereby 
created for that material. 

The augmenting demand for warehouses in 
many of our ports has forced vpon the depart- 
ment ‘he alternative of leasing, at this time, new 
and additional public stores for terms of years 
in the Jarger ports, or resorting to the system of 
private competition ; and after full investigation, 
st is deemed best to adopt the latter. Public 
stores, however, toa large extent, are still re- 
quired by the law. Jst. For importers who may 
prefer to use then. Qd. Unclaimed goods under 
the provisions of the law can be stored only in 
public stores, and the value of these unclaimed 
goods in New York alone, during the first two 
yeors under the warehousing law, by the re- 
turns of “the collector, amounted to $14,617,658 
Under this system, public and private stoves 
will be combined, and each for uselul purposes, 
as designed by the law; but ullimately the great 
mass of the warehousing business (except as re- 
ards unclaimed goods) will be transacted here 
as in Great Britain, by stores neither rented nor 
owned by the government. These stores, owned 
by individuals, in proper jocations and of a 
proper character, will be authorized by the col- 
Jector, Wilb the assent of the Secretary, at each 
port; ard the government will have no other 
control over them than the custody of the key 
by an inspector of the revenue, and access to the 
goods permitted only in his presence, as required 
by law. ‘The person who is authorized to keep 
the store, will be the agent of the inporters, and 
coutract for storage and labor as they may think 
proper, the government being indewnitied only 
for the expense of the services of an inspector, by 
the payuweut of half storage, or ofthe 1uspectur’s 
salury, al the option of the importer. ‘I'he stor- 
age aud Jabor will thus be furnished by the 
owners of stores, and mot by the government; 
and the business will thus be conducted in tme 
with greater econumy, aud the choice of stores 
Jett chiefly to the importers. ‘The government 
Will have all the security for the stores and for 
the custody of the goods that is required in case 


ol public stores, as well as full indemuity for all | 


churges, without any risk or expense for labor, 
or lor the building or renting of stores, witha 
preierence of the public store, where adapted to 
the storage of articles sought lo be warehoused. 
Private euterprise will be suvited into rivalry for 
fulbishing warehouses; and pow that the sys- 
tem has received proper impulse trom the go- 
verument, mdividual Cumpetition wiil in time 
furnish the best, aud Cheapgst, and safest stores, 
as well as the most econumical siorage and la- 
bor jor nearly all goods, except such as are 
unclaimed, Such private enterprise will ip time 
cause jaige aud Cupacivus incugbusubie stores 
to be erected ip our ports, giving employment to 
our mechanics and labor, augmenting Our com- 
merce and revenue, and increasing the value ol 
property in our warehousing cities. ‘The incum- 
DusubIG Or ipon stores will gradually take the 
Place Ol Structures that are pot fire-prool, for 
the storage of imports, aud be eventually ex- 
tended to stores hoiding domestic goods, aud thus 
lertmiiale those disastious cunflugrations that 
have ruimed so many thousands. 

_Asearly as the QUih of July, 1847, my atten- 
Hon wus directed lo the important subject of iron 
warehouses, and among Wwe inquiries which the 
commissiovers Who Visited the continent of Eu- 
rope atid Great Brita, under my appointment 
1 thal Year, were directed to make, was ‘ue lol- 
lowing :— 

‘* dou will inquire particularly, how far, and 
tO Whal extent, wou has been miroduced, either 
Jor iuvis, railers, Juisls, or Olherwise, as well as 
the mateiial jor tlooring ; the expense of stich 
buildings > the ibsurance, il any, on such ware- 
houses, avd the gous stored therem,” 

Jn replying to this inquiry, the commissioners 
Slaled us luiluws c— 

‘** Ju the duck warehouses originally construct- 
ed, lou was bot used as a material lor buiiding, 
beg only used jn some cases for braces io 
Slithgtien; but in those more Jately buiil, it has 
entered lo some exienut ipnlo the Cousiruction, for 
rullers, Joists aud Mooring ; for pillars it has been 
om generally used; the St. Katharive’s duck, 


in Londen, and ithe Albert dock at Liverpool,¢ 


=— 


using iron pillars, fi led in with brick, as the sup- 
port, in most cases to the second floor. The Lon- 
don Dock company have also used it to a consider- 
able extent for pillars in the last vaults construct- 
ed. The sheds on the dock piers at London are 
generaliy supported by iron colunns, as previous- 
ly mentioned ; and the intention hereafter is to 
increase its use, experience having demonstrated, 
from the use made of it in constructing the large 
railway staluons, that it is the lightest and best 
material for large sheds and roofs. The flooring 
in the warehouses is usually made with reference 
to the character of the goods to be stored ; where 
a smooth surface is very requisite for the preser- 
vation of the articles, iron has been somewha! 
used. In the Aibert docks, befure mentioned as 
combining the most modern improvements, tile 
has been used, laid on coucreie made perfectly 
smooth, for sugar and molasses; such a floor, or 
one of sione slabs, being considered the best, the 
drainage requiring it to be frequently scraped 
and « leaned. 

“The buildings are kept insured by the pro- 
prietors, the rate being from one-sixth to two- 
sixths sterling per cent. The merchandise is 
generally insured.” 

They state also— 

** The warehouses in the East and West India, 
and Londva docks in London, are constructed in 
a substantial and fire-proof manner—the roofs of 
slate or tile, and the doors and windows of iron. 
The lower floors are geuerally of stone, on arcues 
sustained by pillars of stone or iron; the upper 
floors are of wood, sustained by wooden pillars. 


consiruction, the more modern ones embracing 
the most approved modes of building at the time. 

*\ lu the St. Katharine’s dock, the stores, hav- 
ing been more recently buill, are generally of a 
betler descriplion—the Jower sturies being on 
arches, suppurted by iron pillars, and the fluors of 
the second story of iron plates. Underneath all, 
are the cellars forthe storage of liquors, with 
arched roofs, supported by iron or stone columus. 
These cellars are of immense extent, and in the 
London dock alone comprisirg twenty-two acres. 
the floors are fitted with iron skids jor the stor- 
uge of the casks, and their easy movement from 
vue part to another. 

‘*On the piers iu these docks are also construct- 
ed sleds for the protection of merchandise while 
discharging and lJoading, and for custom house 
examination. These sheds are supported gene- 
rally by iron columns, aud in sume instances 
have iron rools, and railways laid through them, 
lor the more convenient removal of merchandise 
by hand trucks, 

‘The other bonded warehouses are private 
stores of fire proof construction, within which no 
offices Or Couuling rooms are allowed, built to 








customs. 

‘““The stores in the Albert Dock, Liverpool, 
(the only dock having »arehouses al that port.) 
ihe undersigned think the most perfect in every 
respect which they visited, being built entirely of 
stone and iron, no wood whatever entering into 
| their construction.” 

lt thus appears that the best and most ap- 
proved warehouses in Great Britain are now 
* built entirely of stone and iron, no wood what- 
ever entering into their construction.” That 
similar iron stores will be built in our ware- 
housing ports, under the present instructions, 
giving them this preference, would seem to be 
certain; and when they are constructed in one 
port, they must be buiitin others, or it would 
lead toa greater concentration of the warehous- 
ing business in those ports that adopted the in- 
| combustible iron stores. When the business of the 
| storage of foreign imports is thrown open to pri 
vale enlerprise, and sale and Commodtivuus stores 
erected by individuals, they willseek to fill tuem 
with goods, especially for re-exportation, aud 
thus immensely increase the warehousing bus:- 
ness and render our ports at a much earlier 
period the entrepots for universal commerce. 

The question is one of great maguitude, in 
what country shall be chiefly stored the ex- 
changeable products and fabrics of the world, 
during the period intervening between their 
growth, production, or manulacture, and their 
use or consumption ? What country shall trans- 
act this vast busimess? Who shall enjoy this 
carrying trade? Whose mechanics aud iaborers 
|shali furnish the stores, aud docks, and basins? 
Whose merchants shall receive the storage? 
Whose uoderwriters the insurance, and wuo 
shall realize the commissions and profits on the 

















‘The stores ic these docks are ot different dates of 


comply with the circylar of the commissiouers of 





sale and re-shipment? These are questions of 
momentous interest to our commerce and nay). 
gation, and to the progress of our wealth ang 
judustry. I think it may be demonstrated that 
directly and indirectly, Great Britain is now 
realizing from this source an annual income to her 
people of more than eighty millions of dollars, 
By the returns of our commissioners before re. 
ferred to it appears thatthe value of bonde, 
goods in the warehouses of Great Britain, jp 
August, 1847, was $387 200,000. The quantity 
warehoused throughout the year is pot given; 
but if it bears the same proportion as in our coun. 
try, to the remaining goods in warehouse at the 
end of the year, it would be much greater. Ag. 
suming it, however, to be only $40,000,000, we 
may form an approximate estimate to this jn. 
come from the following data: Ist. The freight 
upon the importation of the goods. 2. The 
freight .upon such as are re-exported. 3d The 
storage. 4th, The insurance whilst on deposile, 
as well as when imported or exported. 5th, 
The labor attending the landing, receiving, and 
re-shipment, including the wharlage, drayage, 
carriage, cranage, hoisting, stowihg, piling, pack. 
ing and repacking, &c. 6th. The profit upon 
the sale of the goods; or, 7th. The comuis- 
siuns when sold and re-shipped on foreign ac- 
count. 8ih. The wages and compensation paid 
to clerks, storekeepers, &c. Yih. The yearly 
appreciation of property arising from the ex. 
tension of business aud the erection of docks and 
Warehouses. JUth. The augmented market for 
domestic products and mauulaciures, purchased 
to complete assortments, and treighted abroad at 
cheaper rates, thus augmenting domestic €x ports, 
as well as the profit upon them. Ith, The use 
of the capital, credit, specie, and the command 
of the exchanges of the world, 12th. The aug: 
mented home muorket tor domestic products aud 
fabrics, arising from the increase Of Capital, bu- 
Siness, avd popula'ion, growing oul ol the ware- 
huusing system. ‘lhere ure sume of these items, 
known to be great, not susceptible of any accu- 
rale @pproximale eSiimate ; taking, however, 
those only where the data are established, it may 
be salely assumed that the gross incume ylelded 
op such jlems to the couniry from warehoused 
| goods, is not Jess than twenty per ceul. of the 
value of such goods stored for sale and distribu. 
lin. It must be remembered that this is an in- 
come realized on the products and fabrics of 
olher Countries, growing out of beimg their fac. 
lcrs, and transacting their business under the 
warehousing sysiew. Among the most beneli- 
cial eflects of the system, as dewonstrated in ils 
resulls by practical esperience iw Great Britain, 
is (he Jargely augmenied foreign matket tor do- 
mestic products and fabrics, tu Complete an as- 
suriment of a cargo, so as Lo give full treights lo 
vessels. Our poris are the valural and proper 
depots of Kurupean goods secking the markels 
of Canada, ithe West Indies, Mexico, aud of 
Central aud Southern America. ‘They are al-o 
tue natural depuis of all these latter Countries 
when seeking the European or other foreiga 
market. Our ports on the Pacific, in connexion 
with those on the Ailantic and the Gull, are 
also the batural depois tur sale and distribution 
to alithe rest of the world, of the products and 
labrics of Asia; abd nothing can secure to us 
this commerce but a well-organized warehouse 
sysiem, furnishing equal facilites for storage 
apd entrepot with Similar systems in any other 
country. ‘lo ihe perfect success of this sysiem, 
the priucipie of free storage and free compel 
liun Jor ali but unclaimed goods will become 10- 
dispensable. 

it would be difficult to ascertain the extent lo 
which vessels and purchasers would be brought 
to our poris under a periect warehousing sysie, 
lo be supplied with telurn Cargoes, in part cull- 
posed of vur Own prouucts and labrics, 

lt is clear, however, that the effect must Dé 
very great, aud When our wareliuusing sysiew 
shail go into complete operation, 1 do nut doubt 
bul that stores liiled with domestic producls 
and fabrics wiil be found side by side with our 
bonded warehouses, and purchasers will resort 10 
both to fill their vessels or to complete their as- 
sortiments. 

Whilst the bonded warehouses will be filled 
with ioreign goods, our own breadstuifs and po- 
visions, Our flour und grain, Our corn and colon, 
ourrice aud tobacco, uur bemp and wool, oul 
cellun and woollen fabrics (and, in time, also 
vur iron and sugar,) and the vast variety of 
mauulactures which our skill and mdustry pro- 
duce, will be found in our domestic stores ueat 
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or adjacent to our bonded warehouses, assew- 
bling purchasers to find a market for them in 
every portion of the world. Nay, it is quite cer- 
tain that the barter of the foreign for the domes- 
tic products and fabrics in adjacent stores, will 
often take place daily, as it now does to so vast 
an extent in Great Britain, increasing not only 
our internal but our external commerce, aug- 
menting our tolls or freights on our lakes and 
rivers, out railroads and canals, and swelling our 
exports (including our own manufactures,) to an 
extent corresponding with our foreign imports. 
The foreign and domestic goods warehoused in 
adjacent stores will, as it were, invite the ex- 
change, and our merchants thus become the fac- 
tors of universal commerce. 

Whilst the warehousing system in Great Bri- 
tain is greatly cherished by their merchants, it is 
regarded with still deeper interest by their manu- 
facturers, being as popular in Manchester with 
its bonded stores, as in London or Liverpool ; 
bringing, as it does, capital to British ports, and 
purchasers and goods from every quarter of the 
globe to exchange for British fabrics ; and our 
American manufacturers can never compete suc- 
cessfully for the foreign market, until a similar 
warehousing system is introduced and perfected 
in our ports. 

Much as our mercantile and navigating inte- 
resis will be advanced by such a system, the 
American producer and manufacturer, in aug- 
mented markets at home and abroad, will derive 
slill greater advantages. 

There is a perfect union of interest between 
our exports and imports—between our trade, ex- 
ternal and internal. Commerce is a unit; it is 
the exchange of products and fabrics, whether 
foreign or domestic, whether transported inland 
or coastwise, upon the lakes or the ocean, upon 





world, until we extend the warehousing privilege 
toa similar period of years. Why sheuld de- 
benture goods, remaining in the merchant’s own 
exclusive possession, be permitted to be exported 
within three years, when warehoused goods re- 
maining in our own custody must be forced out 
of the country in one year? Why should we 
deny to our own country the payment of insur- 
ance and storage, of labor, and other charges 
upon the goods, beyond the period of a year? 
Why limit the period for exportation or consump- 
tion, the goods remaining with us at the expense 
of the foreign importer? 

The joss of interest, the payment of insurance, 
storage, and other charges, constitute a sufficient 
inducement to the importer to sell or re-export, 
at any period, without limiting the time. Be- 
sides, there are many articles that are greatly 
improved by remaining in store fur a series of 
years. Among these | may mention wines and 
liquors, which are generally so greatly improved 
by age. We can never become a great entrepot 
for wives and liquors whilst this limitation exists, 
but will be compelled to send for the best of 

















these articles, as we now do, to the foreign, and 
especially to the London dock cellars and stores, 
where such articles are sent by the producer to 
acquire the “reputation and additional price de 
rived from their deposits there. More than 50 
ucres of bonded vaults snd cellars in Great Bri- 
tain are filled with these wines and liquors, of 
every quality and age; and we can never com- 
pete for the storage of these articles, unless we 
grant here equal tacilities for sale and storage. 
There is another reason why the time should be 


enlarged, arising out of the extension of our ports | 


and territories since the passage of the ware- 
housing act. Under the law, goods can be ware- 
housed and transferred from port to port in our 





the railroad or canal; and whatever system as- 


own country. Now, from our Atlantic to our 


sembles in any port for exchange, the products | Pacific ports, go.ng or returning around Cape 
and fabrics of human industry, augments the | Horn, nearly ove balf of the time may be occu- 


wealth, apd busivess, and capital of the country 


facilitating such commerce, and fills the hand ot | 


Jabor with greater and more abundant reward. 
In truth, commerce is the great handmaid of la- 
bor, the factor of its products, finding for them 
the markets of theeworld, 

Among the most important amendments re- 
qnired in the existing law, are the following :— 
ist. Where the goods are depusited in a puvlic 
store, under the exclusive custody of the govern- 
ment, no bond for duties should be required. To 
exuct security for the payment of duties on the 
goods, when the goods themselves are iu the sole 
custody of the government, would seem to be 
superfluous. 2d. When the goods are deposited 
in private stores, to permit the proprietor of the 
Slore lo cover the amouut of duties on all goods 
in his store under his own bond, with adequate 
securities, instead of exacting a bond from every 
importer. 3d. To cancel ail bonds for duties 
When the goods are destroyed by fire. This is 
the case in Great Britain, and much increases 
her entrepot trade; it being a great inducement 
to prefer her ports for warehousing, as it is 
known she exacts no duties when the goods are 
consumed by fire before they are taken out of the 
Warehouse. Here, Congress generally refunds 
the duties in such cases, so thai our government, 
in fact, gains nothing by the exaction; but, in 
the meantime, foreign goods sre driven to other 
enlrepots by the fact, that under our law, as it 
how stands, the duties are payable. Under the 
present law, the goods are Insured at a value in- 
cluding the duty, thus increasing expenses here, 
a8 Compared with foreign warehouses; and where 
the duties are refunded after a fire, it is generally 
Only lor the benelit of the underwriters who have 


lusured tne goods. 4t. go prolong the time for | companied with ils frauds. ‘This department has 
Warehousing, if not indefinitely, al least to a pe- | heretufore represeuted the fraudulent character 


Tiud not icss than five years. in Great Britain 
the term is three years, but at the same time, 
discretiun is given lo the commissioners of cus- 
toms Lo extend the period two years more; thus 
practically enlarging the time on goods pot per- 
Ishable to five yeats. The term of one year is 
br limited, especially with a view to exporta- 
ion. 

Debenture goods may now be exported within 
three yeurs, aud no reason can be given why 
warehuused goods should not have at least the 
Sale time, if not an indefinite persod. ‘Ihe fact 
that goods can only be warenoused here one year, 
When in Evgiand hey may remain five years i 
Watehouse, gives lo that country an immense ad- 
Vaulage over Our own as an culrepot for ware- 
housed goods; aud we will contend with her to 
great disadvantage for the commerce of the 


pied in the voyage ; yet this, by the Jaw, consti- 
tutes part of the year permitted for warehousing, 
and is entirely too short for the great purposes ol 
such a commerce. Why should we destroy our 
own coastwise trade by a limitation so perni- 
cious? 


in extending the period for deposite of foreign | 





goods, 1 would renew my recommendation tor 
| the repeal of the debenture system. ‘Ihe mer- 
(chant may now export debenture goods within 
three years, having the duties refunded without 
interest, the goveroment withho'ding two and a 
half percent. For this privilege, then, he loses 
| three years interest, being eighteen per cent., and 
two aud a half per cent. on the duties—in all, 
| twenty and one half per cent.; now, if he is per- 
| mitted to retain the goodsin public or private 
| bonded warehouses, without the paymeut of any 
| portion of this sum, or any advance for duties, 
aud export the goods within three years from 
/such warehouses, why should he want the deben- 
lure privilege? ‘he truth is, if the time were 
thus prolonged when the goods remained un- 
changed, there could be no motive (vul in some 
extraordivary cases) to resort to the debenture 
privilege, except to defraud the revenue bya 
| pretended exportation of the goods, when in fact, 
having been in the importer’s exclusive posses- 
| sion, they are loo ollen smuggled into the con- 
| sumption of the country, and the duties refunded, 
|as li they were exported. 





1 have, heretofore, 


| recommended the repeal of the debenture system, | 


and the substitution of a right, for at least the 
‘same period of time, of exporting abroad the 
|goods irom the public or ‘private warehouses, 


| without having paid any duties. 





lapse of time, from the multiplicity of his duties, 
he may have forgotten the precise character of 
the goods, or an article of cotton goods of so 
precise a similitude. may for that very purpose 
have been manufactured here,as to defy detec- 
tion, and the domestic goods are exported instead 
of the foreign; and this is but one out of many 
modes in which frauds may be perpetrated under 
the debenture system. In truth, the whole sys- 
lem is an open invitation to frauds upon the reve- 
nue, and in some cases this has been so palpable 
that the drawback exceeds the duty. Herewith 
is communicated a letter on this subject, (a copy 
of which is hereto annexed, marked B,) from 
two experienced custom house officers of New 
Orleans and New York, being the result gf in- 
quiries directed by me, exhibiting the frauds un- 
der this system. I cannot tvv strongly urge the 
consideration of this subject by Congress, nor too 
earnestly repeat my undoubted conviction that 
the revenue is defrauded many hundred thousand 
dollars every year by this system. Not only is 
the revenue thus delrauded of large sums, but 
the honest merchant, who has fairly paid his du- 
ties, is deeply injured by being brought into com- 
petition with goods the duties on which have 
been refunded, whilst the domestic manufacturer 
and producer are also compelled to compete with 
foreign goods subject to duty, but on which the 
duty has been rcfuuded under the practical ope- 
ration of this law. 

Connected with the subject of warehousing, 
is the construction of docks and basins for the 
accommodation of vessels, the erection of wure- 
houses, and the economical storage of goods. 
In ancient, as well as in modern times, these im- 
provemenis, lo a greater or less extent, mark the 
growth of commercial cities. On the Continent 
of Europe, they exist to a considerable extent, 
but in Great Britain they have been constructed 
in greater numbers and io a greater extent than 
in any other partof the world. la Boston, in 
connexion With their wharves, they have long 
existed, and are conslanily extending, having 





This is a much | 


greatly contributed to the increase of the to- 
reign and domestic commerce of that great city, 
furnishing another proof of the sagacily and fore- 
sight of that people. In the harbor of New 
York they are just going into operation, and 
wust furnish great facilities for the extension of 
the commerce of that city, They are aumira- 
bly calculated for the extension oj the warehous- 
ing system, especially for heavy goods, and tor 
arucles introduced for re-expurtation. On that 
important subject, | attach to this report docu- 
meuts marked C and D; the first being a report 
of the committee on wharves, of tie enty of 
|New York; and the second, a pamphlet of the 
| proceedings of citizens and companies in regard 
to the great Atlantic Dock basin. Toa con- 
siderable extent such docks and warehouses have 
been used in Boston and New York for the more 
economical storage of guods, and it is believed 
are destined to great and complete success. It 
is obvious that heavy gouds can be landed and 
stored more economically when the vessel can 
lie alongside of the warehouse in such docks or 
basins, and load or upload from it without dray- 
age or carlage. 

When the warehousing law was passed, 1846, 
the system was entirely vew io this counlry, and 
the departwent was required lo pul it at once 
inio operation. This was done aftera conler- 
ence with the collectors in the principal ports, 
and the action of the department communicated 
to Congress. Whilst it is believed that all then 
‘done in pulling so promptly into operation so 
new and great a system wali redound to the ulti- 











| 





greater privilege than tue debenture, and not ac- | mate advancement of the best interests of the 


country ; yet, in the period of two years which 
has intervened since that date, the depariment, 
of the debeuture system, which has led to its | amidst its other pressing engagements, has Jevo- 
abandonment In other countries. ‘The system | ted much allepuon to this vew snd important 
furnishes great facilities and temptations to | sudject, collecting from the continent of Kurope 
irauds upuw the revenue. Let us take an €Xam- | anu Great Brita all the information that could 
ple to illustrate how easily these frauds may be | be oblained in regard to the practical operation 
perpetrated. Under the existing deventure pri- | of the system in those countries, On the conti- 
vilege, an importer introduces a quantity Ol fo-) nent the plan adopted is thatol public government 
reign cotion gvods; he pays the duly, aud takes | stores. in Great Biitain an appeal is made to 
the goods into bis exclusive pussessivb. At the private enlerprise, capital and competition, and 
end ul a period nol exceeding three years, he| their bunded warebouses are chiefly private 
proiesses lo export (hese same cotton guods, anu | stores, witb a few large goverument wareuouses 
aller these goods are examined by the appraisers, | fur cerlain purposes. The British plan has been 
and supposeu Lo be the same, he executes his ex-| far the most successful, and cummends itself, in 
port boud, ships his goods, and receives his de-| my judgaent, as well from the success of the sys- 
Denture cerlificale, upon which he draws the! tem isell, as from a thorough investigation of 








| 


money at once; but perhaps the appraiser who! the principles on Which it Is iouuded. 1 have, 
examimed the colton guods three years belore is | therelore, by the new regulations, 30 far as was 
absent, dead, removed or resigned; or, in the ‘consistent with the law, mtroduced it into this 
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country, under the powers vested in this depart- 
ment by the 5th section of the warehousing act. 
The important information derived from the 
continent of Europe and Great Britain, is here- 
with appended to this report, in documents 
marked F, G, H, 1, K, L, M, O, P, Q. 

The regulations now issued, introduce the sys- 
tem of private competition, so far as permitted by 
the public interest, and by the law as it now 
stands. By the existing law, unclaimed goods 
must be warehoused in public stores. The value 
of these is very great. In New York alone, by 
the returns of the collector, the value of the fo- 
reign unclaimed goods warehoused in that port 
from the 6th August, 1846, to 30th September, 
1848, was $14,617,658; and the regularly ware- 
housed, in the same period, $20 546,250 ; making 
a total in that port of $35,163,908. These un- 
claimed goods, under the act of the 3d March, 
1841, must be kept in the public stures, there be- 
ing noimporter who claims and makes a ware- 
house entry of them. 

By the returns of the collectors, (see doc. E,) 
the foreign goods regularly warehoused from the 
6th August, 1846, to September 30th, 1848, was 
$43 934,308. In addition to this, there was a vast 
amount of foreign imports deposited in our ware- 
houses as unclaimed goods, amounting, as we 
have seen, in New York alone, to the sum of 
$14,617,658. If in the other ports the unclaimed 
gvods bore the same proportivn as those regular- 
ly warehoused in New York, it would bring the 
total amuunt of foreign goods deposited in our 
warehouses from the 6.h August, 1846, to 30.h 
September, 1843, up to $66,527,033. Notwith- 
Standing, then, that the system was entirely new 
in this country, it is hoped that these facts, and 
the vast amount thus warehoused in the infancy 
of the system, under the instructions and acts of 
this department, will satisfy Congress that every 
effort was made to carry the law fully into effect, 
and that these efforts were attended with success, 
notwithstanding that the department was com- 
pelled to enter on a field of experiment entirely 
unexplored in this country. It would be strange, 
under such circumsiances, if the department has 
seen nothing to improve or amend, as the result 
of more than two years of experience of tue prac- 
tical operation of the system in this country, and 
as also of the information collected with so much 
care from the continent of Europe and Great 
Britain. This experience and information have 
enabled the department to introduce, it is be- 
lieved, great aud important improvements under 
the new instructions now issued, and especially 
in authorizing, as far as perinitted by the law and 
the securily of the public revenue, the system of 
private enterprise and Competition in the busi- 
ness of storage, so as to reduce, to the utmost 
practicable extent, all the charges and expenses 
mecident to the system. ‘These regulations, it is 
believed, will lead to a considerable augumenta- 
tion in the warehousing business; bul in order to 
give to our Own ports all the adVantages enjoyed 
in Great Britain, and to enable us to enter ito 
successful competition with other countries for the 
commerce of the world, the amendments in the 
law itself, especially as regards the extension ot 
the time for warehousing, which can only be 
made by Congress are indispensable. With these 
amendments, advancing in a liberal commercial! 
policy with the progress of the age and the ligtts 
of experience, it is belreved that our own coun- 
try will pass rapidly onward to the command of 
universal commerce. With enduring peace— 
with extended area, industry, and population— 
with an enlarging trade, internal and external, 
aud increasing facilities of navigation and trans- 
portation on the lakes and rivers, the ocean and 
twe land—with acareer matked by a spirit ol 
equity and justice, our future advance must be 
more rapid even than the past. Nor should we 
regard only the advantages to ourselves, from our 
national Union, as a moral and political necessity 
which no human power cun sever or destrey, but 
consider also its effects as a light and example to 
all nations, and as uilimately destined to extend 
iis benefits and blessings to every country auu 
people of the globe. ‘To acco.nplisn these great 
vbjccis, an ever extending internal and interna- 
tioval commerce and intercourse are indispen- 
sable; and even if interrupted for a brief period, 
would be sure to return, with the triumph ol 
truth, in augmented force and power. 

Most respectfully your obedient servant, 

R. J. WALKEK, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. Ropert C. Winturopr, 








Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


B. 
Wasuixcron, March 3, 1848. 


Sirn—The undersigned, in compliance with 
your suggestion, proceed to lay before you the 
great facilities now existing for fraud, under our 
debenture laws, and also to specify in detail, how 
they may most easily be affected. The require. 
ments prescribed in the Acts to proofs of identity 
with original importations of goods to be export- 
ed are, from their very nature, in a port of large 
business, like the principal port in the United 
Siates, almost, if not entirely impossible of exe- 
cution. ‘The law requires that when a person in- 
tends to export goods for benefit of drawback he 
shall make entry thereof before the Collector, 
who, when the party has made oath, designates 
some part of the goods so to be exported, to be 
examined by the Appraisers, on whose report 
and on a bond being taken to Jand the goods in a 
foreign country are allowed to be sent on board 
a vessel, under custody of an officer on the sailing 
of which a debenture certificate issues payable in 
ninety days. The presentation of a certificate 
from the port of destination, verified before the 
American Consul, of the goods being so landed 
cancels the bond. The following, the result of 
our experience in Custom House business, and of 
diligent enquiry in the matter, will give some 
idea of how frauds may be committed. 

Ist. From the improvement in American manu- 
factures, and the imitation, by our manufactures, 
of the fureigo articles, the American article may, 
with great care, be substituted for the foreign, 
and with but little risk of detection. If the origi- 
nal packages cannot be procured, others can be 
made to imitate them, and packed with the Ame- 
rican fabric, or with a different foreign fabric 
from the original contents. The only guide the 
appraiser has, is an invoice, passed, it may be, 
nearly three years before, of certain goods, cost- 
ing a certain price ; the goods presented to him 
answer the descriptions, the packages correspond 
with marks and numbers, and the exporter swears 
to the identity ; he sees nothing to impair this 
evidence, and therefore passes them. It will be 
seen at once the uller impossibility of detecting 
frauds in such cases, and when it is considered 
that even the best judges are ata loss to distin- 
guish foreign from domestic fabrics, as regards 
many descriptions of cotton goods, woollens, su- 
gars, sheet iron, and a great variety of other ar- 
ticles, and that an appraiser is called upon to ex- 
amine goods which persons, claiming to be of 
high stauding, swear to be of foreign manufac- 
ture, he is almost constrained to believe them. 
Experience at the ditlerent custom houses, shows 
the daily altcmpts to commit frauds on the reve- 
nue through importations, notwithstanding the 
Vigilance used. itus but reasonable, therefore, 
lo suppose that, with an opening like this, known 
lo every one in traue, that many allempts must 
have been made ; and the periect ease and facil- 
lity of committing such frauds is evidenced by 
the fact; that few, if any, allempts have yet 
been detected. 

2d. ‘ne drawback law, extending over a period 
of three years, and goods being permitted to be 
shipped from one port to another, to enjoy its 
benefits, it follows tuat even the check which 
might exist in the memory of au appraiser is lost. 
The deatu of the appraiser, who origjually ex- 

amined the importatious, or change of ‘he officer, 
from other Cause, enlirely prevents the effect ot 
such check: besides,a person atlempting to com- 
mit fraud, will get auother appraiser or an assist- 
ant appraiser, to make the required examination. 
Even shvuld the original appraiser re-examine 
them, from the multiplicity of business it is al- 
most impossible that he shuuld retain a recollec- 
tion of any particular lot of goods; and even if 
he bad doubis he can bring torward nothing but 
mere suspicion against the posilive oath of the 
exporter, who, by the very magnitude of the 
charge, 18 thus protected in his fraud, 

Ju, Aller the goods have passed the appraiser, 
they are placed on board a vessel by an officer, 
who there Jeave them; the vessel is then placed, 
in most parts, in charge of a district officer, who 
has sometimes forty or filty vessels in his district. 
From the constant passing of goods on our 
wharves and piers, the mwerchandize might even 
be landed al mid-day, but at night the landing in 
boats trom tbe wharl, or when the vessel is an- 
chored in a river is periectly practicable, and no 
duubt often done. 

4th. As belure remarked, twenty days after 
date of the vessel’s sailing, the drawback is paid 
the Claimant ; the only hold the government a 


same od 


has, is a bond to Jand the goods in a foreign coup. 
try. This requires a certificate of landing to 
cancel. The experience of every merchant w))) 
prove the utter worthlessness of this asa meang 
of safety. Certificates can be obtained of ap 
description at most foreign ports for a small bribe, 
The parties appear before the Consul, and verify 
the certificate. He has no means of knowing 
whether the transaction be an honest or dishonest 
one. Government has wisely provided that 
wines and distilled spirits, entitled to drawback, 
should be kept, while in the country, in the cus. 
tom house stores:—the liability to alteration of 
contents, and the almost impossibility of detec. 
tion, in their wisdom, requir'ng it. The same 
rule applies with equal force to other articles: 
the same difficulty of detection applies to jj 
cases where American fabrics have entered into 
cumpetition with foreign. The warehouse act, 
giving great facilities to importers, removes the 
only objection that could be made against extend- 
ing the rule, now applied to wines and distilled 
spirits, to all other articles. Every facility exists 
for the sale of merchandize in warehouse, and 
no importer could justly complain of being com. 
pelled to keep goods there, intended to be expor- 
ted, he having the same command of markets in 
warehouse, as in his own store. No complaint has 
been made of any injury i: flicted on the impor. 
ters of wines, and distilled spirits, by their being 
compelled to adopt this course ; no obstacles exist 
to their affecting sales, and no greater expense is 
incurred, nor would any injury be done by the 
extension of the rule. Experience has proved 
the wisdom of the practice in the instance of 
wines and spirits, by its pulting a stop ito the 
great frauds which Jed to 11s adoption, and it is 
confidently believed by us, that like results would 
follow its extension, besides relieving the govern- 
ment of an expense of $30,000 to $40,000 per 
annum, which the extension of the present laws 
require. lo ithe opmion of the undersigned, the 
principal means of committing frauds, are in the 
first class named ; these would certainly be re- 
moved by keeping the goods in warehouse. The 
landing alter shipment can ve prevented by regu- 
Jations, the other cannot; hkewise the shipment 
of goods from the country, and the validity of the 
ceruficate from a foreigu port, becomes a secou- 
dary consideration. 


The following statement shows the amount of 
drawback of joreign goods exported, and the 
bounties paid, from 184U to 1847 inclusive: 


98 2. 
~ ws & 5 'ae e- 
se V< &= a= 
Ma 
“'s £5 £3 gs 
1840 1326718 26 523263 45 26233 88 4953 90 
1341 8O27ZA 36 G36 42 40054 42 ATO 40 
1842 1293041 43 89447 39 31u66 BY 562 30 
1343 494407 218426 U4 12649 70 3315 U5 
1844 1461922 74 71551 SV 20632 52 6643 60 
1345 1792<959 46 74371 81 21740 28-4174 20 
1846 1350003 53 164345 UL 11477 69 5540 6 
1347 1117945 93 56536 34 3318 40 GA9d_ 20 


We have the hunor wo be, 
With greai respect, 
Yvur obedient servants, 
CHAS. C. WALVEN, 
JAS. W. BREEDLOVE. 
Hon. R. J. Waker, Sec. Treasury. 


Statement of the value of Merchandise Warehoused 
at the Ports of ine United States, from 6th August, 
1846, lo September, 1843-—( wo years and three 
weeks.) 





Philadelphia $6,017,440 Rochester $ 55,015 
Oswego 1,196,177 Plausburgh 57,370 
Gluucester 5,U6% New York 20,546,250 
Passamaquody 8,644 Louisville 7,034 
Baitunore 1,274,927 Bangor 59,637 
Newburyport 47,009 Cnuarlesion 411,307 
Detron 6,153 Buttaio 14,362 
Niagara 25,356 Salem 45%,,99 
Bustwon 9,305,721 New Bedford 5,597 
Bristol 125,790 Georgetown, D.C. 6,074 
Fairfield 3.933 Marbiehead 1,231 
Burlington 210,391 Alexandria 47,535 
Fail Kiver 11,546 Piymouth, Mo. 676 
Oswezaichie 1,365 Richmond 26,733 
Norioik 52,u0U3 Wiscasset 4,352 
Portsmouth, N.H. 39,414 Muddietown 33 94 
Mobile 36,643 St. Louis 56,225 
Poruand 666,552 Beltast 34,U90 
Bath 83,313 Jacksonville 34 
New Orleans 2,579,034 Walmington, N.C. 3,769 
tlizabeth City 5,937 Gaivesion 154,v04 
Savannah 26,195 New Haven 49,563 
Providence 46,992 — 
| Castine 12,232 Total $43,933,303 
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55,015 
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133,303 
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Itis remarkable, that nearly one-half the entire 
cum above, was warehoused in the city of New 
York alone. 

Goods sent to United States Warehouses unreclaimed. 


New York, (return of collector) $14,617,653 
Boston (estimate) 6,422,224 
Philadelphia 946,542 
Balumore 200,530 
New Orleans 405,776 





$22 592,730 
Showing the total amount of merchandise sent to 


warehouses at the above ports, during the period 
afuresaid, $66,529,033, 


a Che States. 


On1o.— Finances of the States.—From the Re- 
port of the Auditor the sutjoined items in refer- 
ence to the expendituies on account of the public 
debt, are taken : 


Payment of the Interest and Principal of the State 
Debt. 


The funds appropriated to this object are— 











——eo—r 





Income from the public works $408,953 12 
Cash on Canal lands sold 66,461 76 | 
School and trust funds, principal 

of received 47,559 09 
Proceeds of domestic bonds 1,788 52 | 


Principal of surplus revenue paid | 
in 215,355 21 
Balance in the Treasury, Nov. 15, 
1847 300,729 56 


Received from the Ohio Universi- | 


} 


ly 500 84 











Received from fund commission- 


ors 287 68 
824,908 40. 
| 
$1,873,544 18) 


Canal tax for the year 1847 





Total 
Disbursements of Interest. 
Paid interest on National :oad 


bonds $3,661 45 
Paid interest on foreign debt in 

New York 1,027,356 95 
Exchange and expenses paid 8,854 94 
Paid interest on sehool and trust 

funds 88,291] 12 
Paid interest on domestic bonds 38,U82 71 
Contingent expenses of Fund Com- 

missioners 





Total expenditure on acount of in- 
terest $1,167,409 68 





Leaving applicable to principal of 
debt $705,134 55 


Disbursemenis of Principal of debt. 


Paid faith and eredit bonds $200 00 
Paid Miami Extension land bonds 2,802 OU 
Paid Wabash and Erie land bonds 9UU OU 
Paid canal, school and mivisterial 

land bonds 2,778 00 
Paid Miami Extension land bonds 1,200 OU 


Paid Onio turnpike stock 
Paid six per cent stocks of 1850, 
due in New York 


Paid temporary loaos in full 299,418 UU 





$367,231 08 


Total of principal actually paid 
337,903 42 


Leaving in the treasury 
The debt of the State now con- 
Sists of — 
Six percent. stock payable in New 
York in 1850 
Five per cent. payable in New 
York in 1850 


$3,935,258 70 
400,000 00 


Seven do do 1850 1,500,000 00 
Six do do 
Five do do ” 150,000 UO 
Six do do 
Six do do 1870 667,063. 50 | 





Total foreign debt $16,889,982 5U 
Domestio bonds payable at the 
treasury al tne pleasure of the 


State 725,309 85 





Total redeemable debt 
School and trust stocks irredeema- 





ble 1,566,930 87 
Total debt $19,173,223 22 


he annual interest on the New 


York debt is $1,022,358 95 


The annual interest on the domes- 


bonds 


The annual interest on the school 


and trust funds 


Total interest 


The surplus revenue, amounting to $1,653,- 
083 06 1s pledged to the payment of the $3,500,- 
QUO per cent. stocks, and the canal lands and 
other sources of revenue will soon extinguish the 


domestic bonds. 


bie debt to $15,380,982 50 on which the annual 
interest will be $910,353 95, and this under a 
wise policy will be rapidly melling away. 

The same report furnishes a general exhibit of 
public and private property in the State, as fol- 


lows: 


Acres of land 
Value 


Value of towns 

Value of personal property, 
moneys and credits 

Turnpikes, bridges, stages, 
and other juint stuck com- 


panies 


Total value of taxable properly $421,067 ,991 


There are in the Siale— 

Horses 492.509 
Mules 2 098 
Cattle 983,822 
Sheep 3,677,171 
Hogs 1,879,689 

Total value of domestic animals $30,905,147 
Pleasure carriages 50,964 
Watches 6U 362 
Pianos 1,966 
Merchants’ stock $14 .895,759 
Manufacturers’ stock 4,007,418 


Moneys and credits 
Banking capital paid in— 

11 Independent Banks 

338 branches of Siate Bank 


5 old Banks 


‘Total bank capital 
Turnpike stocks 
Railroad stocks 
Canal stocks 

Total amount of Turnpike, Rail- 
way, and Canal stock 
Amount of Common School 





1,162 52 | 


$17,606,292 35 | 


Fund 


Fund 
| Canal Fund— 


ed to 











| $14,835,630. 


voters. 


Amount of School and Trust 


The receipts of tolls, &c., col- 
lected and paid into the Siate 
Treasury from the Canals and 
public works belonging to the 
State, the past year, amount- 


Receipts on stocks owned by 
the State in Turopike and Ca- 
nal companies 

Such is the Auditor’s exhibit of the pubiic aud 

private property of the State. 


16,630 U8) The total debt of the State, do- 

|. mestic and foreign, is stated at 
83,300 00 | Annual interest thereon 

Amount of principal paid last year 


Deducting from the State debt the amount of 
stock nol to be paid, the domestic bonds for which 
the canal lauds are pledged, and the value of 
Railroad, Canal and ‘lurnpike stocks held by the 
State, and the real amount of State debt is only 


Kentucky :—From the report of the Second 
| Auditor, jor 1848, the loliowing statistical inior- 
1856 3,336,779 24 mation 1s ODlained :-— 
There are 142,976 while males in the State 
1860 6,862,781 OU | over 21 years oid, of whom 141,620 are qualitied 
Two counties have less than SUU volers ; | 


43,518 59 
94,015 85 





$1,159,893 39 


This will reduce the redeema- 











23 667,056 
$261,774,490 
69,220,733 


88,901,963 





1,170,755 





022 have parents, (28,791 in number,) worth over 
$600. 

During the year 1847, $10,280 were drawn 
from the Treasury, by the several counties, in 


support of Common Schoois. 


‘The State supports in whole or in part, 34 pu- 
pils at the Asyium for the Blind, at an expense of 
92,858 73. 

She also supports in whole or in part, 41 pupils 
at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at an expense of 
$3,579 64. 

The appropriations for the Lunatic Asylum 
amounted to $20,500. 


draw their support irom the Treasury, amounting 
to $18,763 83. 

‘be salaries of the Governor and other execu- 
tive officers amounted to $16,013 31 and of the 
Judiciary officers to $32,306 82 


respeciive Counties. 
PPE LY ST PL AE Ea 








28,559,136 


$626,825 
3.746.367 
2 V11,226 

$6 254.418 
$1,921,675 
$452 094 
$978 ,UUU 


$2,973,770 
$271,067 61 
$1,566,930 67 


$765,041 02 


$31,361 78 


$19,173,223 
$1,158,093 
$404,964 56 


ad 


| she was supplicant for, of other powers. 





Statistics. 


Gotp Mixes or Russia, Mexico, Peru, Cuiut, 
Boxivia, AND THE Unirep Statres.—WVuring the 
last wars that Russia had on hand, she bought 
gold of the Rothehilds to supply her military 
chest. Since peace, she haz devoted her whole 
energies to develope her internal resources, and 
stands at this moment ina position to supply 
all nations, with the article that a few years ago, 
By the 
timely help of her Emperor, the Banks of Eng- 
land and France were si.ved, during their draims 
of specie in 1846. He entere! the market and 
bought of the bunks, several millions of the Bri- 
lish and French stocks, and paid the gold for 
them. This saved their suspension. 

The mines of Russia are in Oural, and were 
discovered in Siberia in 1829. ‘I'he official jour- 
bal at St. Petersburgh gives the quantity pro- 
duced down to 1846. 


Russian Gold 1819 to 1226. 
1819 to 1843, products (36 ibs. averdupois) 8 603 





aa A 





1343 do do 1,233 
1344 do do 1,341 
1345 do do 1,386 
1346 do do 1,722 
Total products 14,335 
‘Total pounds 516,060 
Value $158 946,540 


The production of 1846 was $19,083,536, 


gold. ‘Tne British Consul, writes tu his govern- 
ment, dated December, 1847, * there is reason to 
believe thatconsiderable quantities have not been 
declared.” Also, thal new mines have been dis- 
covered in the Oural; while an imperial ukase 


public estates in the region of the aurilerous 
sands of Siveria, justifies the mference that the 
government has made successtul surveys iu that 
direction. 

In the order for the investment nf $21,000,000 
in the English and French funds, the “ bullion 
fund” at St. Petersburgh is stated at $100,U0UU,- 
UUU. 

‘be mines of Mexico now average about $12,- 
000,000 annually. ‘There are at present seven 
mints Inoperation. ‘Phe whole cuimage has been 


'as follows: 





thirty between SU0 and 1,000, twenty-eight be 


! 
} 
| 


pumber. 








5 and 16 years ol age. 


tween 1,000 and 1,500 ; twenty-two vetween |, 
500 and 2,000 , eleven between 2,000 and 2,500 
five between 2,500 and 3,000 ; and one over that 


There are 83,449 children between the ages of 
Of this number, 17,571 
children have parents, (7,436 in number,) whu 
list no property for taxation; 34,807 have pa- 
rents, (12,964 in number,) worth less than $100 ; 
34,009 nave parents, (12,344 in numbder,) worth 
irom $100 to $400; 16,049 have parents, (5,635 
{20 number,) worth from $400 to $600; ana 81,- 


1801 to 1810 $227 240,000 
Isll to ls2y 112,16U,UUU0 
1821 to ls3u 99, 76,000 
1531 to 1833, no returns. 

1334 12,040,000 
1835 12,600 ,0U0U 
1336 12,U5U UUU 
1337 11,610,0U0U 


For a long term of years, previous to the revo- 
lution, they averaged annually $23,000,000. Al- 


|though the independence of the pation has long 


revolution. 











years, trom 


1801 to 1810 
leil to 1s2zu 


$45,716,400 
GU, 243,700 


‘There are also 417 {diots in the State, who 


Of the clerks of the Circuit and County Courts, 
in the State, sixty-seven hold both offices in their 


Since 1842, she has produced $64,000,000 of 


has recently been issued, forbidding the sale of 


been established, yet the stale of politcal affairs 
internally, produced a great effect on the work- 
ing of the mines, quite as depressive as Was the 


ln Peru, the mines still continue to be worked. 
The official product is given in a journal pub- 
lished at Lima. The quantity obtamed was, tea 
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1821 to 1830 16,730,400 gold in 1832, and in 1833, $475,000. Mr. Avery, | Rhode Island es 645 64! 
1831 to 1834 413,100 agent of a bank at Morgantown, estimated the | Connecticut “6 194 765 a7): 
1835 and 1836, no returns. products of the mines in Buck and Rutherford, —~ nil, 
1837 2,684,000 up to 1832, at $6,000,000, while others placed it | New England States ** 1207: 4703 1678 
1838, no returns. at $12,000 000. New York “ 744 275 i019 
1839 2,406 200 In 1839, the opinion founded on the best data, | New Jersey * 2023 35$ 2381 
1840 3.104,000 was that the total amount found in North Caro-| Pennsylvania és 7205 720: 
1841 2,738,800 lina, up to that time, was: Delaware ee 40 40° 
The Chili mines furnish their usual quantity, | Coined at the U. S. mint to Dee. 2, Maryland " 253 253 
which varies from 250,000 to $500,000 annually. | 1839 $3,000,000 | Virginia n 406 406 
The following is copied from the government | Amount passed through Mr. Bech- North Carolina . 259 255 
tables of revenue : ler’s hands 3,625,000 Sonth Carolina ” 204 204 
Ten years from 1811 to 1829 $9,698,800 | Bullion sold to manufacturers, sent Georgia a 62 602 
1831 7,850 rose sae 
1832 ys Total $10,000,000 eee “ a 2. 
1833 502.856 | The amount received in the other States, there nee z on ro 
1834 576,790 | is no particular record of, except the quantity Ten oe y (no 8 
1835 3,300 | that wentto the U. S. mint. The value of the ‘wae ne) . 53 53 
1836 472,464 | amount produced, was probably, treble that iidieée ” 86 RG 
’ The Bolivia mines are worked more extensive cpp mma > at Guano States wines g Ohio “ 262 32 294 
than fiiteen ye _ 7 : , that over . was consumed the s 
lows: shehicitaeiaieiiaiads — “cities year previous, in the mavufacture of plate, jew- Michigan 264 264 
elry, &c.; and there is no knowing how much ; prg-ong Fo aR ag 
at vd pag $35,688,500 ca shipped to Europe in bars, as ee the case Total miles 5589 832, 6421} 
» 12: 


20,687 436 
1821 to 1837 59 612,000 

The Peruvian, Bolivian and Chil.an mines are 
mostly in the hands of English companies. The 
amount given is from the coinage in those coun- 
tries. ‘The amount sent to Europe in bars is un- 
known. It is supposed to be immense. 

The mines in the United States are not worked 
to that extent they were ten yearsago. They, 
are Situated in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. ‘The in- 
creased price of cotton, a few years back, drew 
much attention from inining, which has not since 
been re-undertaken. No doubt the gold fever 
that is now overrunning the land, will be the 
means of again drawing allention to an extensive 
prosecation of the mines of all the Southern 
States. 

The United States established a mint in 1792, 
and for many years only from three to four mil- 
jions were comed. For forty years gold mining 
in North Carolina has been carried on by foreign- 
ers, and very little is known of the quantity pro- 
cured, it being exported to Europe in bars. 
About 1824, more general attention was called 
to the subject, and several Americans commenced 
working. 

In 1824, Prof. Olmstead, of Yale College, re- 
ported on the Geology of North Carolina, in 
which he estimates ‘* the gold region to cover an 
area of 1000 miles.” Subsequent discoveries 
prove there is a succession of gold mines from 
the vicinity of the Putomac iiver to the State of 
Alabama. 

‘The first mine discovered in North Carolina, 
was Reed’s, in Cabarnes county, in 1801, Pou- 
ker’s mine in Montgomery county in 1815, Deen’s 
mine in Mecklenburg county in 1318, and the 
mines of Buck county in 1828. Since then, se- 
veral others, more or less valuable. In the early 
wolkivgs of the mines, gold was found in smail 
pieces, down to meré particles. 

in 13807, a negro found in Reed’s mine, one 
Jump, that weighted twenty-eight pounds. It was 
worth $8000, and is now iu the British Museum. 
lo Soutn Carolina the largest Jump found, was 
worth $1UU0. 

Nortn Carolina, by law, gave liberty to miners 
to circulate coin made from the miues, by stamp- 
ing its value upon it. Several of the companies 
did so, and thus paid their current expeuses. 
‘The amount so circulated was never known. A 
lew weeks since we came in possessivn of one of 
these coins, and they are now frequently met 
with at the South. We have no aata Oo! the 
coming of any of the Southern gold at the mint 
until 1824. An article in the American Almanac 
iu 1532, states thatthe ‘* weekly product of the 
mines was $100,000 oc 5,000,000 annually”— 
most of it went to Europe. Mr. Bechler, of 
Burkes county, who had a private mint, coined 
jrom 1831 to 1841, $2,241,840 50, and melted 
in bars 1,729,998 pounds weigit, that went to 
England. Most of this coinage, it is supposed, | 
is taid one side by the planters of the South, 
ageinst want, as but very Jittie of it has ever 
reached the United States mint. Areport on 
the subject to the Legislature of North Carolina 
in 183U, it is stated that bars to the Value of 


$39u,UUU goes annually to France, for the munu- | Maine 


lucture of watches. The report of 1831, says | 
$500,000 was produced that year. The Puiia- 


in Norih Carolina, most of the mining being done 
on foreign account. 

The annual amounts of deposits of gold for 
coinage in the mint of the United States and its 


branches, from the mines of the United States, 
are as follows: 











si = © © 2 = 
i | ® 13°) 
. 0 | a; aoe oe 
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Sy 5 > a= & S 
1833 104.000 475,000 66,000 216,000 7,000 
1334 62,000 350,000 38,000 415,000 3,000 
1835 60,400 263,500 42.400 311,300 100 
13836 62,000 148,000 55,200 201,400 300 
1837 52,100 116,900 29,400 83,600 
1838 55,000 66,000 13,000 36,000 1,500 
1D39 «47,500 = 53,500 = 6300 )=— 20,300 )~=— 300 
1540 38,995 36,804 5 319 81,113 104 
I541 25.736 76 431 3,440 139,796 1,212 
1842 40,163 61,029 223 150,276 
1543 45,148 62,873 5,099 56,619 2,778 
Total 694,642 2,939,737 360,881 2,258,004 18,304 


For 1847, the amount of géld deposited from 
all sources was $20,619,544, and of silver $2, 
450,049. Total, $23,069,603. 


Total receipts of Gold from 133 to 1843. 








From Virginia 694,642 
North Carolina 2,939 737 
South Carolina 360 S31 
Georgia 2,258,004 
‘Tennessee 13,304 

$6,271,568 
From United States mines. 

1844 967,200 

1845 1,008 327 

1846 1,139,357 

1847 839 U85 

Total , $10,275,537 


Amount of silver received from United States 


mines (principally from North Carolina,) from 
1542 to 1347: 





1842 $6,455 
1843 8 640 
1344 31),847 
1845 4,769 
1346 3,066 
1847 6,407 

Total $60,184 


[ West, Continent. 





Raitroaps in THE Unitep Stares.—Tables, 
showing the miles of roads in operation in each 
ofthe States, on the first of January, 1848, the 
number of miles opened during the year, aud the 
total of miles in use the first of January, 1849, 
corrected by the Editor of the American Railroad 
Journal : 














deiphia mint coined $458,000 of North Carolina 
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(miles.) 763 343 1113 

New Hampshire * 1674 963 2045 
Vermont ¢ 915 DBE 
Massachusetts 4 7043 0 liz 876; 





Micuican Centrat Raitroap.—The annual 
statement for the year ending 30th November, 
1848, shows the receipts of the year to be as fol- 
lows: 


Passengers, $155,771 34 
Freight, 203,819 37 
Maiis, &c., 9,391 10 

Total, $377,931 81 


The number of through passengers was 13,400; 
way passengers 69,776. The largest receipts 
were in October, when they reached $71,452. 
The Company own 26 Engines, 12 Passenger 
Cars, and 531 Freight cars. 


The receipts were 


$377 981 81 
Runping expenses, 


198,706 27 





$179 275 94 


ConnuBiaL Statistics.—The publisher of the 
Lowell Olfering states in a Jate number that in one 
mill, during the past eighteen years, eighty-two of 
the * boys’ and four hundred and five of the 
‘* girls” employed there, have been married ; and 
from another mill one hundred and eighty-seven 
of the girls have been married during five years ; 
and from a single room in another corporation 
twenty-eight were married in one year. 


Nett profits, 








Spirit of the Press. 


PRAPDADRARLAANOO III 


New York versus Texas.—From the Houston 
(Texas) Democratic Telegraph :—Mr. Dix, Sena- 
tor from New York, presented the resolutions of 
the Legislature of New York, declaring that the 
limits of Texas only extend to the Nueces, and 
that all the territory lying between the Nueces 
and Rio Grande, including New Mexico, being 
without the limits of Texas, slavery shall be pro- 
hibited therein. After a long debate in which 
Messrs. Rusk, Yulee, Fitzpatrick, Douglass, 
Butler, Niles, Downs and Metcalfe participated, 
the resolutions were ordered to be printed. Mr. 
Yulee declared that the resolutions were insult- 
ing to fifteen States of the Union, and as such, 
opposed the motion to print them. ‘The motion 
however, prevailed by a vote of 45 ayes to 6 
nays. Mr. Rusk declared that ‘lexas would 
maintain her boundary as defined in her Consti- 
tution, alt ali hazards. We think there is a very 
easy expedient to settle this question. If the 
Legislature of New York has tue right to define 
the boundaries of Texas, Texas also, as a State 
of the Confederacy, bas an equal right to defive 
its own boundaries under the Constitution. The 
Legislature of ‘Texas has this advantage over the 
State of New York: she defined her State limits 
before she ettered the Confederacy, aud while 
she was 4 sovereign independent nation; pola 
portion of a Republic like New York, but a Re- 
public in reality—a national republic. - The law 
defining her limits was passed in 1836, and she 
announced to the world at that time, her deter- 
mination to assert and maintain her claim to 
those limits. When Texas was admitted into 
the Union as a State of the Confederacy, her 
people believed that her limits as defined by the 
statutes of the Republic of ‘I’exas, would be re- 
Spected by the American Congress. ‘The Presi- 
deut of the United States, also entertained & 
similar opinion, as 1s shown by his messages pré- 
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yious to the passage of the bill of annexation. 
if the people of Texas were in error when they 
yoted for annexation, and President Polk was 
giso in error when he signed the bill, itis but 


peRED, and thatthe people of Texas should be 
permitted to vole again for or against annexa- 
tion. If the Senators and Representatives of 
New York will vote with the Whigs to repeal 
ihe law annexing Texas to the Union, we are 
vite certain thatthe people of Texas will in- 
struct their Senators and request their Repre- 
sentatives to vote with them, and Texas will go 
out of the Union as cheerfully as she went in. 
She was admitted into the Union by a bare ma- 


by the Constitution itself. 


curse; but it is a curse to those who are doomed 
to hive in its midst, not to the people of the free 
States, who virtually reap all its fruits which are 
not noxious or demoralizing. But while we hold 
it to be a curse and an injury to the South, we 
deny, and shall ever continue to deny, while we 
believe the Bible to. be God’s word, that it is 
‘contrary to the law of God and man.” On 
this subject it would be well if the mere fanatic, 





jority of Congress—not by the treaty-making 
ower, and she can go ont by the same means, 
with the sanction of the President. We can as- 
sure our Northern friends that if they wall vote 
Texas out of the Union, they will never be trou- 
bled with her peculiar imstitutions, unless like 
bad neighbors, they should meddle with affairs 
that do not belong to them. 





FucitivE SLaves.— From the New York Courier 
and Inquirer:—The 4th article of the Constitu- 
tion, section 2, paragraph 3, is in the following 
words— 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall in consequence of any law or regu 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of | 
the party to whom such labor or service may be | 
due.” 

From the adoption of the Constitution to this 
time, it has been held by the soundest lawyers in 
ihe country, that it was incumbent upon the 
States to pass laws in response to, and catculated 
io carry tuto effect this plain and imperative pro- 
vision of that instrument. Sound policy has al- 
ways dictated that there shall be the smallest 
possible number of officers of the General Go- | 
vernment connected with the Federal Judiciary ; 
and we accordingly find that im this, the Empire 
State, with its immense extent of territory, and 
its three millions of inhabitants, we have but one 
Marshal in each of the two Judicial Districts 
into which the State is divided. What could 
they do in carrying out the provision of the Con- 
stitution referred to? Nothing—literally nothing. 
lt follows, of course, that it became the imper.- 
tive duty of the States to enact laws making it 
the duty of the State officers to arrest, and of the 
State courts to deliver up fugitive slaves. And 
so obvious is this duty, that Mr. Webster—who 
is certainly not an advocate for slavery, and 
whose authority upon a question of constitutional 
law admits of no question—has always held that 
the Cuty of the States in this regard is as impera- 
tive as if it had been distinctly, and in words, de- 
fined in the Constitution. And yet, as we before 
said, at this moment the Legislature of New 
York, composed almost exclusively of Whigs, 
yielding without reflection to the cunning de- 
vices of their political opponents, are gravely 
considering the propriety of repealing laws passed 
in Conformity with the spirit’ and requirement ol 
the Constitution of the United States! As a 
party measure we can not conceive of one more 
ruinous, while as a question of morals, bavolyitig 
the fanhful discharge of their oaths to support 
the Constitution of the United States, it certainly 
merits, as it will assuredly receive, the condem- 

Hation of all fair men. 
_ We defy any lawyer of character or standing 
in the State to deiend the proposed legislation 
upon constitutional grounds. It certainly is not 
called tor or desired by the people; and yet with 
hot baste, the Whigs of the New York Legisla- 
ture are striving tu adopt a measure unconstilu- 
lional in ils character, grossly unjust, and justly 
Ollensive to t-* South, fur no other conceivable 
purpose but to play inio the hands of their politi- 
Cal opponents, and tu embarrass the admintstra- 
tion which the great body of the Whigs of the 
Union have so triumphantly brought into power. 





We deny that any 1especiable portion of the philosophica! men of Massachusetts, Lysander 


people of this State desire the passage of such a 


whose reason is always made subservient to his 
feelings, could be made to listen to the following 
language from the New York Observer, the lead- 
ing organ of Presbytcrianism on this continent, 
That able paper says in relation to slavery— 

‘+ 1. Our Southern brethren are not responsible 
for the origin of the evil. 

2. It is not easy to get rid of the evil snddenly. 
3. Our Southern brethren have done more to 
get rid of the evil than could have been reaspn- 
ably anticipated. 

4. Christ and his Apostles did not denounce or 
irritate the slaveholder. 

5. The Bible method of deaiing with slavery 
and slavebolders is the best method.” 

‘there is wisdom and truth in the above; and 
when honest and well-meaning men at the North, 
who have been temporarily led astray, will rea- 
son ia this manner—leaving to madmen and 
fanatics the work of agitating upon slavery with 

in the limits of the Constitution—and when the 
reasonable men of the South respond to the good 
feelings which pervade the great mass of the 
people of the North, regardless of the scheming 
of the disappointed politicians and the fanaticis.u 
of men who aim at a severance of this Union— 
we may safely trust to the triumph of reason 
over passion, of wisdom over folly, and of virtue | 
aod patriotisin over wickedness and disunion. 
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Homesteap Exemri1ion:— From the Boston 
Chronutype.—We were giad to see in the Bee ol 
yesterday a forcible article in favor of the ex- 
ewption of the Homestead from attachment for 
debt. This important first instalment of Land 
Reform is beginning to find favor in all quarters. | 
li is clearly perceived that Europe is uow suf- 
fering from its vast homeless population, A re- 
pubic of homeless famihes cannut stand even so | 
securely as monarchy. The only chance, alung | 
with the present popular intelligence and artiti- | 
cial want to have a stable government, is to root | 
the mass of the people im the soil. Let every | 


| 
| 
| 


family have a home which cannot be blown | 
from them by the breath of misfortune. ‘This 
law, set up for the future, is no wrong to the 
creditore As a general rule it must be a gaio. 
To clean out the debtor of money, of home, hope 
and heart cannot be the best to promote trade 
as a general thing. Betier is it for the law to 
appoimt a stopping place—a barrier behind which 
the debtor, and especially his family, may be 
protected while he rallies and reinforces his 
paying powers. ‘This wili make creditors more 
caulious about trusting, and that wall be an ex- 
cellent thing of itself, 

We had some hand in calling the attention of 
our Legislature to this subject last’ year, but 
nothiwg was done, said or even thought of it as 
lar as we know. 

It is very true, the subject is attended with 
practical diflicultics. Sv was maoulacturing. 
So was ice-cutling. Sv is anything valuavle. 
Thuis is no reason against legislative investiga- 
tion and discussion. Let us hear the reasons tor 
doing nothing. 

li vur Jegisiators really wish to put our credit 
system on sume philosophical ground, and pro- 
vide against the bondage of labor to capital, and 
the cousequent serfdom of the cultivator of the 
soil as well as of the spinner of cotton and 
wool, let them read the wuik of one of the most 


a ee 


wilt hesitate to denounce as traitors tu the Union, | this Commonwealth, which shall be occupied by him, 
the man who seeks to violate the vested rights of |her or them, as a family residence or homestead for 
the South in their slave property as guaranteed | any debt contracted by him, her or them, subsequent to 
the purchase or erection thereof, with a proviso that 
We are no friends to slavery ; but with us the | the clear yearly value of such exempt real estate shall 
Constitution and the Union of the States are | not exceed $300, and that no existing lien or mort- 
paramount considerations. We deem slavery a | gage shall be divested or impaired,” is thus discussed 
by the editor of the York ( Pa ) Republican :— 


lt was the policy of the feudal system and the 
law of entail to bestow especial immunities on 
real estate, and render it inalienable. ‘This was 
a necessary consequence of the system, because 
otherwise the tenant would be disabled from ren- 
dering the services to his lord, which were requir- 
ed under the tenure of knight-service, or in chival- 
ry. On the settlement of this country, however, 
and at a very early period in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, the tenure of lands being changed and 
the artificial reasons springing from the English 
system no longer existing, lands were made chat- 
tels for the paymeat of debts, and rendered sub- 
jectto be taken in execution and sould for that 
purpose. Under the new arrangement, execution 
went first against the defendant’s personal estate 
—next, against his real estate, and, lastly his per- 
son might be arrested.—The bumanity of the law 
soon rendered certain indispensable articles of 
personal properly exempt from execution, and 
that policy has progressed until now it is proposed 


| to extend the exemption to articles worth $300. 


The rigor of imprisonment for debt was first al- 
leviated by the Insolvent Laws, and finally im- 
prisonment for that purpose was totally abolish- 
ed by the Act of 1842, except in cases of fraud, 
concealment of property, &«. Now, tais policy 
of exemption is proposed to be extended to real 
estate, by Senator Smauu’s bill. Connecticut, 
‘*the land of steady habits’ as well as ** Yankee 
nolions” has already adopted it, and rendered the 
Homestead inviolable toa certain extent.—So 
also has Wisconsin. Bills for the same purpose 


have been introjuced into the Legislatures of Ohio 


New York, and probably other States. As to the 
correctness of their principle there exists great 
diversity of opinion. ‘Their passage is urged on 
behalf of humanity to the families of the debtor, 


and by Senator SMALL in the preamble to his bill 


as a means of ** preventing or mitigating extreme 
social inequalities arising from an uneven distri- 
bution of property, and securing the citizens alike 
from the exactions of avarice and the bumiuliation 
of pauperisin.” On the other hand, they are op- 
posed as effurts to lie up property—to restore 
feudal principles, and the inequalities complain- 
ed of are treated as visionary in a Country like 
this, where there are no special privileges— 
where the son of the poor man to-day ts the rich 
man to-morrow, and vice versa. It is very certain 


| that the adeption of such a policy would greatly 


restrict, if not entirely destroy the credit system, und 
go far towards putting au end to the coriection of 
debis, and making tiem all debts on honor. It 
seeins to be inconsistent too with our system of 


dividing the land of decedents among all their 


children, or other heirs equally, instead of giving 
them to the oldest son alone, under which the 
homestead must be parted, or aliened, and the 
famiiy dispersed atthe debtur’s death. ihe sub- 
ject deserves allention, and we tow merely 
throw cut these suggestion to attract il. 


The Carlisle (Pa.) Volunteer, with regard to the 
same bill we have referred lo, expresses strong appro- 
bation, advocating ti as a decided siep in ** pregress.” 





Evective Jupiciany.— From the Mississippian : 
— ine State of Mississippi was the frst tu wake 
ihe experiment of an elective Judiciary. When 
this feature was engralted upon her Constitution, 
we well recollect that, in all parts of the coun- 
try, it was regarded as an jmuovation upon long 
establisted principles, from which the worst 
consequences were to be anticipated. With 
scarcely a dissenting voice, in other States, it 
was denounced as a blow struck at the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary—as a policy which wouid 
inevilably lead to a desecration of the halls of 
justice, by servile and pliant judges. It was 
nol shown that a sense of respuusibility to the 








Spooner, on Poverty. If they do not provide a 





law. We deny tbat any respectable portion of diuect exeaipiion ol the home, they surely snould 


the people of this State either desire, or will ap- 


arrange a system of bankruptcy which will at- 


prove, of the passage of any law conflicting, as | TS! be progress Of credit velore it has plunged 


this assurediy dues, with the constitutional rights 
of the South. We ireely admit that te peuple 
of this State are oppused to slavery, and to tts 
extension beyond tie Jimits prescribed to it by 


the debtur iu the pil of despair. 


The same subject, wilh reference however to a bill 
lately pending inthe Legislature of Pennsylvania, to 
** exempt, after the fourih day of July next, from levy 





the Constitution, but within those limits they holu 
it to be sacred, and not one in a hundred of them 





and sale, tien and sequestration, the real estate uf 
every cilizen, feme sole trader or widow, residing in 












people led to corruption in other offices; but it 
{seemed to be taken for granted, thal a seat on 
the bench could not be made dependent upon the 
popular will, without wholly unfitting the oc- 
cupant for the discharge of his solemn duties. 
Cuancelior Kent, in noticing this peculiarity of 
our Constitution, remarked in his commentaries, 
in evideut disapprovation of it, that it was car- 
rying the Democratic principle beyond all pre- 
cedent in this country. In tue argumentof the 
celebrated case of Graves vs. Slaughter, in 15th 
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Peters, one of the eminent counsel, who ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, sought to invalidate the 
authority of judicial decisions in this State, by 
referring to the anomalous fact, that we had an 
elective judiciary and that therefore those opi- 
nioos were entitled to no weight. In such ab- 
horrence indeed did he seem to hold this over- 
throw of sanctified usage, that he ** hoped never 
to live in a State where the judges were elected, 
and where the period for which they held their 
offices was limited, so that elections should be 
constantly recurring.” In the face of all this 
opposition, our experiment has been carried out; 
and triumphantly has its wisdom been vindicated 
by its fruits. We can safely say, that never 
was there a time in our State, when justice was 
administered with greater despatch, sterner im- 
partiality, or more to the public satisfaction. 
And we are rejoiced to see that, in other States, 
ancient prejudices are gradually yielding to what 
we consider sounder and certainly more repub- 
lican views of the proper tenure of judicial office. 
In the great State of New York, notwithstand- 
ing the high respect entertained for the well 
known opinions of their illustrious Chancellor, 
the elective principle, in the judicial system, 
has been made a part of the organic law, by an 
immense majority of the people; and as far as 
we are able to judge of public sentiment ia that 
State, and by what we see in the public papers, 
there would seem to be no doubt, that the prac- 
tical working of the new constitution is univer- 
sally approved. In the latter annual message 
of the Governor of Ohio, we find a strong re- 
commendation that the Constitution should be 
so changed as to provide for the election of all 
officers by the people. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that when the convention meets, to re- 
mode! the Constitution of that State, in which 
the distinguished gentleman to whom we have 
alluded above resides, one of the reforms agreed 
upon will be an adoption of the Mississippi 
principle, with respect to the election of the 
judiciary. We hope that his life may long be 
spared, Lo see the laws of his State administered 
by judges responsible to the people, and chosen by 
thew at ‘ conslantly recurring elections.”” Should 
the results be the same there as they have been 
elsewhere, we would anticipate with confidence 
that the reform would receive even his sanc- 
tion and approval. 





Tue Disso.urion oF THE Union:—From the 


| posed, and, as the stock in existence is estimated 


despots of former days,—has been converted al- 
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at £300 ,000,000, the addition of even £26,000,- 
000, annually could not greatly interfere with its 
value. 
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Tae Year or Revoturion.—From the London 
Patriot :—With the present number, we take 
leave of 1848,—the most eventful year since that 
which closed the career of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
and -witnessed the arbitrary partition of Europe 
at the pleasure of the confederate despots, in dis- 

regard alike of national sentiments, of historical 
traditions. and of popular predilections. ‘* It 
was the fabric from the hands of the Congress,” 
observes the writer of the able article on the 
State of Europe in the Edinburgh Review, ‘* which 
shook in 1830, and which shakes in 1848. The 
Allied Powers constructed an edifice which the 
diplomacy of Europe has been engaged in trans- 
forming, to meet those precise requirements 
which the Congress neglected.” The present 
year has witnessed the reluctant concession to 
their subjects, on the part of the terrified mo- 
narchs, of those constitutional privileges which 
were promised in 1815, and has avenged the per- 
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Adelaide, who, two days after, breathed her Jas: 
Like the speech from the throne on the opening 
of our own Parliament a month before, the French 
king’s speech to the Chambers expressed confi. 
dence in the continuance of peace and social or. 
der. In spite ofevery warning, no idea of danger, 
no misgivings appears to have entered into the 
mind of Louis Phillippe or of his infatuated min- 
ister. 

On the 34 of January, an emeute took place at 
Milan, in which eighty persons lost their lives, 
originating in an affray between the Austrian sol. 
diers and the citizens. By the 12th of the same 
month, Paler.no, and the chief towns in Sicily 
were in Open insurrection ; and in the capital, af. 
ter three days fighting, the Sicilians proclaimed 
a Provisional Government. Before the end of 
the month, the insurrection had spread to Naples; 
and on the 29th, a decree was issued, granting a 
constitution modelled on the French charter, 
Ten days afterwards, the king of Sardinia issued 
a proclamation containing the basis of a popular 
constitution. The reign of the new king of Den- 
mark had been opened with the politic concession 
of a constitution to his State, resembling that 
granted, the preceding year, by the king of Prus- 
sia. On the Ilth of February, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany granted a representative Government 
to his States. About the same time, the Lola 





fidy by which the French Revolution of 1830 was 
rendered worse than abortive. It will be distin- | 
guished iu the annals of Europe as the year of 
abdications, the year of retribution to monarchs | 
and their ministers. 
‘* parlage @ames,”—that wholesale * partition of | 
populations to satisfy ministerial crochets or roy- 
al greed.”—by which all Europe was dealed 
with as unscrupulously as Poland had been by the 


most ina moment, froma gay and luxurious 
capital into a scene of violence, anarchy, and 
bloodshed ; and the great magician ofdiplomacy, 
who thence, as from the centre of his web, pro-| 
jected the subtile lines of his policy over the. 
whole frame-work of society, fell, in a moment | 
his arm paralysed, saw ali his spells reversed, | 
and fell in abject dismay. Not less remarkable | 
is the Revolution at Rome, which has visited on | 
the head of Pius IX. the political crime of Pius | 
VII., who, untaught by adversity, signalized his | 
restoration in 1814 by recalling the Jesuits, and | 
by fulminating new decrees of arrogance and in- | 
tolerance. Rome, Palermo, Naples, Florence, | 
Turin, Paris. Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, | 





New Orleans Bee.—Before the disunionists can) Frankfort, Munich, Prague, have each been 


carry oul their incendiary schemes, they must 
overcome the stern and maoful opposition of the 
stern iriends of the Union who abide among 
them. ‘They must beat down and destroy their 
own brethren—slaveholders like themselves, lov- 
ing the South and her institutions with filial re- 
gard, but loving and venerating above all, this 
glorious and united Republic. If swords are to 
be drawn aud muskets shouldered for the pur. 
pose of dissol:ing our Union, there will be found 
in the South itsell thousands of gallant souls pre- 
pared lo resist the aggressor, and to defend our 
great political compact even unto death. We 
tell Mr. Caihoun and his associates, that beyond 
the confines of the State where his will is law, 
the public opinion of the South is agaist him, 
Jegislalive resolves and protests squinting al dis- 
solution to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
South has no affection tor the Wilmot Proviso, 
aud views the aggression of the North with an 
untriendly eye, bul the evils that may resull 
from these cuntewplated inroads upon our rights 
are a thousand fuid more endurable than the 
woes unnumbered which appal the tmagination 
at the prospect of uisunion. The Souih will 
have nuoe of Mr. Calhoun’s desperate reme- 
dies. With Daniel Webster she exclaims,— 
* The Union—uow and ftorever—one and inse- 
parable.” 


INCREASE OF GoLp anv ITs Errects on VAL- 
vEs.— lhe Liverpool Journal says that the annual 
addition tu the British stock of gold made by 
mines is about £12 VUU UOU, of which Russia and 
South America contribute each £5,000,00U. The 
Russian mines have been worked about twelve 
years, and have enlarged our stock of gold by 
£60,000 ,00U, withoul having produced the least 
efiect in price. ‘I'he effect of the discovery ol 
gold in Calitornia, it thinks, will be to Close many 
ol the Suuth American works, and this may ex- 
tend even to Kussia, so that the average aggre- 
gale supply will be less than is generally sup- 





shaken, more or less, by the mighty political. 
earthquake of 1848.—Engiand and Belgium seem. 
alone to have escaped ; fur, as to Spain and Por- 
tugal, they may be considered as in a state of 
perpetual oscillation and convulsion. 
The accession of Pius 1X. in June, 1846, under | 
circumstances which took the powers ot Europe | 
by surprise, was the signal of those incipient 
changes which had been rendered inevitabie by 
causes that leit no choice but between reform and 
Revolution. Inthe following year, the popular 
modifications of the Papal Government, the con- 
vention between the Pope, the King of Sardinia, | 
and the Dukes of Tuscany and* Lucea, to form a | 
Commercial League, the corcession of Charies | 
Albert of municipal insiitutions throughout his_ 
dominions, the counter demonstration of Austria 
by the occupation of Parma, Modena, and Reg- 
gio, and the constitutional movements in Prussia 
and other States of Germany, were so many un- 
equivocal indications of the wide-spread agttalion 
aud pervading ferment. ‘The policy of France 
had been conservative, and, what was worse, 
adverse to the popular cause. Bresson at Mad 
rid, Kos le Comte at Berne, Rossi at Rome, and 
Piscatory at Athens, were carryiog on their di 
plomatic intrigues in obedience to their master’s 
behest, in league with the Jesuits of the Sunder- 
bund and of the Congregation, with Christiva, 
and Colletti, and Metternich. Lt was not repub- 
ican France, but France under the strong and 
wise government of Louis Phiilippe,--France the 
protectress of the Catholic faith, with her tormi- 
dabie equipments and triumphant diplomacy,— 
that was tue bugbear of our own Alarmists, when, 
about this me last year, the Karl of Bilesmere’s 
prodigous leltler awakened general consternation. 
Just avout the same time, the Relorm banquets 
in France began to be held; Dut these were 
thought to indicate nothing beyond the ulter un- 
unpopularity of the Frenct minister, Oa the 
28ih of December, the legislative session of the 
French Chambers was opened by the king in per- 
sop, Surrounded by his family, including Wladame 





Vienna, the seat of that). 


Montes riots occurred in Munich; which were 
followed, early in March, by a successful popu- 
lar movement in favor of reform, the King yield- 
ing to all the Cemands of his subjects. ‘Through- 
out Germany, at the beginning of February, there 
were signs of the national determination to ob- 
tain similar Concessions. 

All these early movements preceded, and had 


obviously no connection with, the revolution ot 


February, which subverted the throne of the king 
of the French, set up by the barricades of 183), 
and, with a sort of poetical justice, sentenced him 
to the fate of the deposed monarch in whose steps 
he had so closely trodden. ‘he Republic was 
proclaimed on the 26th. On the J4th of March, 
the revolution took piace with equal suddenness 
at Vienna, which led to the ignominious flight of 
Metternich; and, five days alterwards, the old 
lmperial standard of Germany floated from the 
tower of Cologne Cathedral. On the 15th, after 
a week of great cowmotion and severe fighting, 
a Similar revolution was effected at Berlin. On 
the same day, Milan revolted against the Ausiriun 
yoke and drove out the Viceroy. 

On the nextday, the Italian flag was hoisted 
in all the towns of Northern Italy; and, shortly af- 
terwards, Charlies Albert, having openly espoused 
ed the popular cause, crossed te frontier at the 
head of his troops. By the middie of March, the 
Duchies of Schieswig and Holstein bad revolted 
agaiost the Danish Guvernment and all the secon- 
dary German Powers—Bavaria (whose King had 
abdicated in favor of his son,) Wirtemberg, Ba- 
den, the Hesses, Saxony, Bruuswick and Hano- 
ver, as well as the Dukes of Weimar and Gotha, 
had conceded, al the demands of their sudjects, 
popular consututions and the freedom of the 

ress. la pursuance of the siegs taken by tne 
Feavkfort Diet ia the same monti a German 
Constituent National Assemoly met in June, and 
established a Provisional Ceatral Goverument, 
placing at ils head the Archduke Jobo of Austria 
as Vicar of the Eupire. The revolt of Sciavunia 
and Croatia, and the civil war in Hungary, io- 
creased still further the complication aud disor- 
der of the affuirs of the Austrian Empire, which 
had thus to sustain at ouce four several revolu- 
tiuns,—(he German, ihe lialian, the Magyar, and 
Sciavonian. On the 22d of June, the insurrection 
ot the Red Republicans broke out at Paris, which 
Was put down on the fourth day, aller a loss in 
Killed aud wounded, of 16,0U0U persuaus, the pris- 
Overs amounting to 8,0UU. On the Gin of Octo- 
ber occurred the fresirevull al Vieaua, to which 
Count Latour, the Minister of War, tell a viciim, 
and the Emperor, lor the second time fled frou 
His capital. Lhe coulest was maintained Velween 
iue tusurgeots and the Imperial troups til the Ist 
ot Nuvember. Oa the 15in of November, Count 
Kuossi, Whom a re-actionary policy had raised to 
ihe head of the Roman Ministry, tell by a vindic- 
live haud ; and on the ensuing day, the popular 
demousirativa took place wuich drove the al- 
irignted Ponutf from uis domiaions to take refuge 
at Gaeta. ‘Lo wind up this biel chronicie of tue 
political prodigies of the Yeur olf Continental 
Revolutions, vuthe 20th of this present moutu, 
Luuls Nupvieon Bonaparte was proclaimed Fresi- 
vent ul the #rench Kepuodlic, aud siept ia tue bed 
vacaled by his uncle. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Raw.—The following extracts are taken from one 
of a series of lectures on Comparative Physical Geo- 

aphy, delivered in Boston, by a scientific gentleman, | 
Mr. Guyot, and published in the ‘ Traveller” of 
that cily: 

The mean quantity of rain received dnring a 
year, and the number of rainy days, are as fol- 
jows, in the countries situated between 45° and 
50° north latitude of the Old World ; 


Depth of rain in Number of 


French inches. rainy days. 
British Islands 30 162 
France, Northwest 23 152 
Central and North Germany 19 147 
Hungary j 16 111 
Central Russia, Oural 13 90 
Siberia, Yakoutsk 3 62 


We see that, in leaving the coasts for the in- 
terior of the continents, there is a gradual dimi- 
nution, always increasing, of the quantity of rain 
and of rainy days. If we penetrate to the centre 
of the vast continents of Asia, we find the dry- 
ness there almost absolute—a desert. 

In North America we find again the same re- 
Jation: the observations, though less numerous, 
are already sufficient to place the matter in a 
clear light. We must avoid the region of the 
great lakes; for these vast sheets of fresh water 
bring again, as it were, a slight return of the 
maritime climate ; let us take the central latitude 
of Washington. 


The mean annual fall is about, Rain in inches. 


At Washington 35 
Marietia, Ohio 32 
St. Louis, Missouri 22 


Thus the same decrease of rain water on leav- 
ing the coasts for the interior is coufirmed for 
North America. Further West beyond the Mis- 


of buoyancy of 42,000 Ibs., sufficient to accom- 
modate 200 passengers, with their baggage. ‘Tke 
inventor, having carefully estimated the atmos- 
pheric resistance, is confident of propelling these 
zrials at the rate of 100 miles per hour. Should 
he succeed according to his anticipation, the in- 
vention will produce a greater revolution in 
mercantile facilities than the original introduc- 
tion of steam power, 





ImporTANCE OF Fresno Arr.—Dr. Griscom, 
lecturing in New York upon the importance of 
air, a fact of which builders do not seem to be 
sufficiently aware in the construction of houses, 
says the lungs can contain about twenty-two 
pints of air, though nine and a half pints isas 
much agis inhaled at a single inspiration. In 


one pint at an inspiration; public singers, when 
they “‘ take breath,” as itis called, inhale from 
five to seven pints. Eighteen respirations take 
place ina minute; it takes, therefore, eighteen 
pints of air every minute, and filty-seven Hogs- 
heads every twenty-four hours, to supply the 
lungs. Seventy-two pulsations occur in one 
minute, and 103,680 in twenty-four hours. 

The dark venous blood passed and repassed 
from the veins through the heart, to be purified 


four hogsheads in twenty-four hours. 


tem, distributing its vilalily, to be recovered 
again from fresh air in the lungs. 


heads. 


urdinary and placid breathing we inhale about 


into vermillion colored arterial blood, by contact 
with fresh air in the lungs, amounts to twenty- 
It is then 
seat through the arteries to nourish the whole sys- 


From the 
eonstruction of some of our public buildings, 
it would seem that the builders thought that 
pints of air were sufficient in place of hogs- 


lery of some 25 feet in diumeter surrounds if, 
and also eight other cylinders, that impinge on 
the type or centre cylinder, and produce the im- 
| pression in its revolution. In this gallery are 
eight corresponding feeding or ‘* putting on” ta- 
bles. The grand difficulty, which was at last 
overcome, was to change the horizortal position 
of the paper, as laid on the table, to the vertical 
one required to meet the faces of the type. This 
is accomplished by an arrangement of tapes, 
The centre or type cylinder has a considerable 
space uncovered, which is devoted to the inking 
apparatus, which imparts ink to rollers placed 
|on the external frame, which they in their turns 
transfer‘to the face of the types. The vertical 
cylinder was adopted that gravity might not ag- 
gravate the effects of centrifugal force. The 
form weighs three quarters of aton. Arrange- 
ments are made on the cylinder by which the 
rules or column brasses, which are levelled, are 
screwed to its face to secure the adhesion of the 
form. The speed seems small in comparison 
with that of Col. Hoe’s presses, though nothing 
can exceed the beauty and evenness of the im- 
pression. From the account given, the idea 
seems to be conveyed that hopes need be enter- 
sained of more than 12,000 copies an hour being 
produced. The machine is the work of Mr. 
Augustus Applegath, who made the old one, 
which has been in use for the Jast twenty years 
in Printing House square, 








Correr AND Perrer.—lIn extent, Java is about 
700U0 miles in length, and in width it varies from 
80 to 140 miles. Its area is less than 20,000 
square miles. The face of the country is more 
or less broken by mountains, but the soil gene- 
rally is rich and productive. 








Dramonps.—A Paris paper, quoted by the 








sissippi, anuther climatic region seems to com- 
mence; the influence of the Rocky Mountains 
makes itself felt, and at several points the quan- 
tity of walter increases. ° _ ° 

ju the pointof view which now occupies us, 
each continent has its special characier. South 
America is the most humid of the tropical con- 
tinents; North America, the best watered of the 
lemperate continents, but without variety ; Afri- 
ca and Asia present us the absolute contrast of 
dry and moist in the zone of the deserts which 
touches upon the regions bathed by the rains ol 
the tropics ; temperate Asia is the dryest of the 
Northern continents. Europe combines the mois- 
lure of the maritime climate with a great variety 
ol contrasts 5 bul they are all solteucd. Austra- 


lia, finally, is the dryest and poorest of the con- 
linens. 





AeriaL NavicAtion.—Rufus Porter lately ex- 
hibited in tue dabervacle, New York, an opera- 
ting model of a flying machine constructed to na- 
Vigale the air. ‘(he possivility of going to Cali- 
foruia in one of these vessels, in the short space 
ol five days is asserted. His invention is thus de- 
scrived by himsell: 

‘The pian is simple and easily understood, con- 
Sisling mainly in tne Combination of three gene- 
ral and weil established principles: Ist, that 
hydrogen gas is buoyaut in atmospheric air; 2d, 
that Lhe figure: known in geometry as the revo- 
loidal spingie, may be propelied ihrough the air 
ala rapid rale, without encountering any Con- 
siderabie almospheric resistance ; and 3d, that 
a spiral fan wheel, or screw-propeller, being 
driven rapidly, will effect a strong propulsive 
Power by its action on atmospheric air. ‘Lhe en- 
braving represents a machine of this construc- 
lion, and dewominated aun Arial Locomotive or 
l'ransport. ‘Ine fluat, or buoyant part, is made 
Ol strong cloth, coated with vulcanized Lodia 
Tubber, supported interuaily by a series of lon- 
B'ludinal ruds, aud inflated with hydrogen gas. 
from this float is Suspend@d, at some distance 

tlow, a salvon tor passengers. ‘The float is fur- 
bished with a tour-ieaved ruuder, by which the ma- 
Chine is guided, either vertically or horizontally. 
In the centre of tke saloun is an eugine room, 
Jurhished with a steam engine, the power ol 
Which is applied to operate a pair ol fau wheels, 
Or spiral propeliers, muunted between the float 
and the saioon. ‘I'he largest size contemplated 
to be Construcied, is 8UU ieet in length, by aU in 
diameter, A fluat of this size will Contain 808,- 
UUU cubic feet vt hydrogen, the buoyant power 
Of which wiil be 06,UUU0 ibs. ‘The estimated 
weight of the float, saioon, engine wheels and 
Migging, 18 only 14,000 ibs.—leaving a Lalance 


au : : ch 
Louisiana Courier, says that a diamond of the first | SPICES, and a profusion of the finest tropical fruit. 


_ water, and of perfect crystallization, and weigh- | l 
| ing 104 carats, has been found recently at Bor- tropical productions growing. Coffee is cultiva- 
/neo, which the Sultan appropriated to himself, | ted here to as great perfection as in almost any 


| giving to the finder a smali sum in silver. 


The products are rice, sugar, coffee, pepper, 


We were much interested in seeing some of these 


This | other part of the world. It grows on large bush- 


| life” style, so familiar to Eastern despots. “The | pin bushes, and the grains of coffee are formed, 
| finder received a very significant message, which, | !wo in a berry, about the size and shape of our 


altiowing for a little euphonism, meant plainly— 
the diamond or your life. 

The English army has recently captured a fa- 
mous diamond at Lahore, known by the name of 


by the Delhi Gazette, that this jewel will be car- 
|tied to England and worn by Her Mujesty, Queen 
‘Victoria. Itis likely that it will be carried to 
England, but we doubt whether Her Majesty 
will wear a diamond acquired by such quesuona- 
ble means. At best it is but pluoder. 

The diamond found at Lahore is the famous 
one, probably, that belonged formerly to the 
great Mogul; and if it is, then it is the most 
splendid and valuable stone known. Its weight 
is 200 carats: it is half the size of a hen’s egg, 
and must be worth some millions of dollars, com- 
puling its value after the manner in which the 
price of diamonds 1s ascertained. 

‘There is, or was, a diamond belonging to the 
crown jewels of Russia, that weighed 19U carats, 
and cost £100,00U steriing, nearly half a million 
of dollars. Aud the famous Pitt diamond was 
suld for the same sum. 

Diamonds are of nearly all colors. The blue 
and black are the most esteemed, and are the 
rarest. ‘The cutting of them is expensive. 
cutting of the Pitt or some other magnificent 
stone cost about $20,000. What a perversion of 
human intellect aud waste of human labor to ex- 
pend so much of it upon a bauble which has no 
intrinsic value, and depends upon mere Caprice 
and fushion for the convedtioual estimation in 
which it is held! 

Sir Isaac Newton was the first person, we be- 
lieve, who expressed the opinion that the dia- 
mond was combustible, and that opinion was 
afterwards demonstrated to be true by actual 
experiment.— Washington Globe. 








the New York Herald notices a new printing press 
which has been introduced into the Times Office, 
which is capable of working 800U iwpressions 
per hour, with a probability that it will ultimate-~ 
ly be increased to 12,000. Col. Hoe’s plan of 
building the types round a cylinder has been 
adopted. His cylinder revolves horizontally on 
its axis, whilst that of the ‘Times revoives vert- 
cally, and is of considerable diameter. A gal- 





Printine Press.—A London correspondent of 


The | 








common plum. The skin of the berry is about 
as thick as that of the plum, and the color, when 
ripe, that of pale scarlet. ‘The bush is very pro- 
ductive. Every branch is loaded with the ber- 


| the Koh-i-noor, said to be the largest and most | Pes, which grow two in a place, on opposite 
precious in the world, and a hope is expressed | sides uf each other and about one inch and a half 
apart. 


When ripe, the skin bursts open, and the 
grains of coffee fail out on the ground. Buta 
more general way is to spread something under 
the bush, and shake the coffee down. Afler the 
outer skin is taken olf, there remains a kind of 
husk over each kernel which is broken off after 
being well dried in the sun, by heavy rollers. 
The coffee, after this, needs winnowing, in order 
to bt freed from the broken particles of the husk. 
lt has been said by some writers that one bush 
will not, with another, average more than a 
pound of ceffee; but it seemed to me, though | 
could only judge from appearances, that this was 
too small av allowance for each bush. 

Black Pepper is also raised to some extent on 
the island of Java; but Sumatra, which lies just 
across the Siraits, is by far the most celebrated 
for this commodity. Her pepper is, perhaps, the 
finest and most abundant of any one couutry in 
the world, 

Biack pepper grows on a vine, very much lke 
our grape-vine, and the pepper-vineyards remind- 
ed me much of our American vineyards of grapes. 
The pepper-grape grows and looks, when green, 
a good deal. jike our currants. ‘There 1s this 
ditlerence, however, the currant has each its own 
distinct stem, but the pepper has noi. Each grain 
grows hard on to one Common stew, just as each 
grain of Indian corn does on the cob, or husk, as 
Virginians incorrectly would say. ‘The color of 
pepper, when first ripe, is almosta bright red, 
and changes to the dead black, common to us, 
by being exposed to the heat of the sun. 

The tamvous white pepper is nothing more than 
the common black with the outer skin taken off. 
lt is firstsoaked until this skin bursis open, which 
is thea rubbed off and the grain dried, The white, 
therefore, is not considered so pungent as the 
black, though it is nicer and More expensive, as 
more labour is necessary in order to prepare it. 





A fall of a mass of chalk from the Shak- 
speare Clill, England, is said to have recently 
taken place, by which 100,000 tons were estima- 
t-d to have been detached from the main bodyg 
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Darious Items. 


Ropert Fuitron’s Memoranpa :—Under the 
head of 1812 I find a statement giving the expen- 
ses of the North river steamboat, (what one I 
know not,) which amounted to $610 per month, 
the boat making seventy-six trips. As to wages, 
] gather that the Captain received $50 per month ; 
pilot $35 ; engineer, $35; seamen and firemen, 
$20 each ; cook, $16; servants $14, and cham- 
bermaid, $8. 


Another record readeth as follows : 


‘Gentlemen of influence in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
—Jacob Burnet, Esq., Martin Baum, Exq., Jesse 
Se he General Findley, General Gano, Mr. Stan- 
ey.’ 

The following I find under the head of * Notes 
on Sleamboats : 


The Comet, constructed at Pittsburg in the 
spring of 1813, for Mr. Smith, is 52 feet long 
and 8 feet beam, cylinder 6} inches diameter, 
18 inches stroke, vibrating motion, no condenser 
or air pumps. The water wheel in the stern, 6 
feet diameter, 8 paddles, 2 feet 6 inches long and 
14 inches wide. The boiler 14 feet long, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, with a flue, high steam from 50 
to 60 pounds to the inch square, 20 to 30 double 
strokes a minute. This is Evans’ idea of steam 
power by high steam. It was the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s 120 vears ago, and Mr. Watts, 30 years ago, 
tried and abandoned il.’ 


Another curious memorandum, which is withoul a 
caption, ts as follows : 


‘10,000 acres of pine Jand on Egg Harbor 
river, the property of Ebenezer Tucker, of Tuck- 
erton, Burlington county, known by the name of 
Judge Tucker. Should the land produce only 
ten cords to an acre, it will be 1,000 to 100 acres, 
or 100,000 cords. The steamboats from New 
York will use 1,500 cords a year, or, for New 
York and Albany, 3,000 cords ; thence 20 years 
would consume the wood of 6,000 acres, in 
which time the first cut would grow up, and thus 
this 10,000 would perpetually supply the steam- 
boats.’ 


~~ 











An InTERESTING INcIDENT.—The National In- 
telligencer gives the following : 

‘The delegation of Chippewa chiefs and war- 
riors were shown around (he Capitol on Friday 
by their intelligent agent and interpeter, Major 
J. B. Martell. 


They frequently expressed their | 





wonder and admiration at the extent and gran-| 


deur of the building, and the splendid paintings | 
Strongly attracted their attention. From the | 
Capitol they proceeded to the statue of Washing- | 
ton, followed vy a crowd of ladies and gentlemen. 
They went up to the front of the statue and gazed 
at it for some minutes, with looks of deep inter- 
est depicted upon their painted faces ; then sitting | 
down facing the statue, one of the chiefs, O-ska- 
ba-wiss, filled hissplendid pipe of peace and held 
it out toward the statue, saying: ** My great Fa- 
ther, we ail shake hands with you ; we have 
travelled a long way through the great country 
that you acquired for your people by the aid ol 
the Great Spirit. Your people have become very 
great; our people have become very small; may 
the Great Spirit, who gave you success, how pro- 
tect us and grantus the favor we ask of eur 





Great Father who now fills the high place first 
occupied by you.” 

‘This simple supplicatory address was faithful- 
ly interpreted to the bystanders by Major Mar- 
tell. 


curred on the Michigan Central Railway. 
came necessary to carry a grading or embank- 
ment ol fifteen feet high, across a low piece oi 
ground, containing about 100 acres, nearly dry 
enough for plow-land. When they had progress- 
ed with the grading for some distance, it became 
too heavy for the soil to support, the crust of the 
carth broke in, and the embankment sunk down 
into sevenly-nine feet of water; it appears that 
the piece oi ground had been a lake, but had col- 
lected a soil of routs, peat, muck, &c., on ils sur- 
face, spparentiy trom tento hiteen teet thick, 
which bad become hardened and dry enough for 
farm purposes. 





STRIKING Fact.—The following fact speaks 
volumes aslo the prospect of Eagland aud the 
United States: 

** At the dedication of the Hancock School in 


It be- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Boston, Mr. Mann stated as an interesting fact, 
that for the last ten years, the expenditures of 
the city of Boston for schools were equal to “the 
expenditures for schools in England, by the go- 
vernment, for 17,000,000 of people. They had 
kept pace with each other from year to year.” 


Gotp w New Jersey.—Gold ore is said to 
have been discovered on the farm of Mr. David 
Melick, near Rahway, N. J. Mr. M. found it 
about two feet below the surface, while digging 
a hole in a springy piece of ground, at the foot 
of a hill, near his residence. 


Gotp 1v Marytanp.—The Alexandria Ga- 
zelle, in reference to the discovery of gold on 
the farm of Samuei Ellicott, in Montgomery 
county, Md., says: 

“The discoverer, Mr. Duley, has lately, we 
learn, made further important developments, 
going to show that the ore exists in large masses, 
of which we have seen specimens. We are in- 
formed the owner has consented to dispose of his 
farm, in order thatthe mine may be worked.” 


Goxp in Vireinta.—We understand that the 
gold-digging at Stockton & Heiss’s location is 
still very successful. The amount raised in Jan- 
vary, with fifleen or twenty hands, was about 
$26 000, and the amount thus far in this month is 
proportionally as much. A deposit of 800 ounces 
has just been made atthe Mint. The new ma- 
chinery was not in operation when the above re- 
Sulis were oblained. The success of this com- 
pany is quile equal to the average gains in the 
famous valley of the Sacramento. 


iC >3> The North American mine on Lake Su- 
perior employs fifty men during the present win- 
ter. The Ciiff mine it is expected will yield 
1200 tons of ore the present winter. 


32> A valuable vein of lead has been discov- 
ered near the James River Canal, Va. It lies 
four feet below the surface; and yields 80 per 
cent. of pure lead, and two of silver. 


Coprer.—1,362,000 Ibs. of copper have been 
shipped during the last season from Lake Supe- 
rior. 
Mining Company it is stated, will yield at least 
$246,000, and will enable the Company, after dis- 
charging its old debts and paying for its land, to 
divide to its stockholders $138,00U.— Cleaveland 
Plaindealer. 


= >> Within four years from January 1, 1849; 
the charters of 19 Banks in the State of New 
York will expire, having in the aggregate, about 
$9,760,000 capital, and within two years thereat - 
ier, the charter of 16 more expire, making $5,- 
7U0,000  capital;—in all, $15,400,000. ‘Ihe 
question 1s becoming a very serious one to the 
Banks and community, whether they shall close 
up their business or organize under the general 
banking law. 


Mitwavukee.—The number of arrivals and 
clearances irom the port of Milwaukee froin 
March 16ih to December LUih, 1848, was as tol 


lows: . 
Steamboats, ; 410 
Propellers, 147 
Barques and Brigs, 122 


The amount of merchandise landed was 10,140 
tons ; passengers gouds, burrel bulk, 63,400; pas- 
sengeis baggage &c., 36,900 tons.—'I'his list ex- 
cludes a Jarge number of jumber vessels, and se- 
veral steamers and propellers that landed and 
cleared in the night. 


During the reign of Henry the Eizhth, which | a ; ‘ 
: id | lasted sheet née pears, 1 f we ihe "72,u0y | President Taylor ; Cabinet Appointments ; aens” 
Recovekep Laxt.—A singular accident oc-| /as il SEB tei eps gers scree +. in the Senate ; Postal Arrangement with Bremen. 


persons were execulcd, being at the rate ol 1594 
per anbum. 


ENGLAND AND WaALEs, with sixteen millions of 
people, coutaims nearly eight millions unable to 
write their names, and no fewsr than five mil- 
lions unable to read their mother tongue. 


~~ 


gL 3° The oldest newspaper in England still in 


existence, is the Linculu Mercury, first publish- | 


ed ia 1695. 


3L>> The numberof chargeable letters deliver- 
ed iu the United Kingdom, during the year 1848, 
amounted to 329 millions,—an increase in nine 
years of 253 miuilivas. 


Tue Girarp Estatres.—The estate of Stephen 
Girard, deceased, now iv possession of the city of 
Philadelphia, and known as the Girard Estates, 
comprises in real property, 177 houses in the city 
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and county—of which 39 are small houses, 77 
large, and 61 stores. The taxes and water rey, 
on the property amount to about $25,000 yearly . 
to which an additional sum of $15,000 has bee, 
applied for repairs and in making permanent im, 
provements, annually, for several years. Th, 
income of the estate was, last year, $106,000. 


Tue Pecan Crop, once in three years, is , 
great affair in Texas. It is considered equal \ 
the cotton crop, for dhe hand can gather from 
one to three bushels a day, and the packing sea. 
son lasts from six to eight weeks. It is estimate 
that this year 50,000 bushels of pecans would be 
exported from Guadulupe alone, which bring 
more than $1 a bushel on the spot. 


30S" The value of taxable property in Indj. 
ana, last year, was $128,960,986 ; un increase of 
$4.350,546 over the year previous. 


iL >> The collector at Cleveland, Ohio, states 
that the lake commerce of that place last year 
exceeded in value $10,000,000. 


The assessed value of taxable property 
in New Haven in 1844, was $7,107,105. In. 
crease from the previous year, over $500,000, 
Number of buildings erected last year, 142. 


Sratistics oF THE Barrist Cuurcu For 1848: 
The whole number of members in the United 
States is 737,078. Baptized in one year 39,829, 
Licensed Ministers, 1367. Ordained Ministers, 
5874. Churches, 10,264. Associations 579. 


The Austrian army, which now consists of 
500,000 men, is composed as follows :—358,122 
infantry, 64,524 cavairy, 31,815 artillery, 40,000 
baggage men, and 5539 marine troops. This 
powerful army is to be increased to 700,000 wen 
in March. 


7-=> According to Professor Adelung, there 
are 3424 known languages and dialects in the 
world, of which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 
276 African, 1624 American. 


Tue Episcopan Cuurcnu 1x Onio.—From a 
recent statement of the Episcopal Church in 
Ohio, it appears that there have been 510 bap- 
lisms and 425 communicants added during the 
past year. 310 members have died. 


O_p Harvarp.—The vote on the confirma- 
tion of Jared Sparks, LLD., for the Presidency 
of Harvard College, was 48 to 2. The nomina- 
tion of Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., as Emeritus 
Professor in the Law School, was unanimously 
confirmed. Hon. Edward Everett was chosen 
a permanent member of the Board of Overseers, 
in place of J.Q Adams, deceased. A complt 
mentary address was voted to Mr. Everett. 


Cotteces.—From the annual catalogue of 
the Western Reserve College, we learn that the 
number of professional students im the institu 
tion 1s 257, its under-graduates 57, and prepa: 
ratory students 15—total, 339. ‘he College 3s 
of quite recent date, but its growth seems fully 
equal to that of the Great West. Jt is situated 
at Hudson, Ohio. In Middiebury ( Vt.) Academy, 
a summary of the year shows 177 students, from 
different seotions of the country. 


C= It is calculated that the beggars of Eng. 
laud receive, professionally, £1,500,000 per an- 
bum. 
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